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HARVEST-MOON. 


Tar harvest-moon, a golden round, 
Comes slowly up without a sound: 
More still than summer days are born, 
Of silent night and tranquil morn. 


O round and yellow harvest-moon ! 
Thou risest o’er the hills too soon. 
So short the summer days have been, 
So brief the woods’ tumultuous green. 


My sickle dull and rusted lies ; 

No glittering fields before me rise: 

I sowed with rain of lavish tears; 
My harvest mocks the lingering years. 


When shall I bind the heavy wheat, 
Behind the reaper’s footsteps fleet ? 
When shall my lips be filled with song: 
O harvest-moon! how long how long? 
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0B Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain numerous full-sized patterns, illustrations, 
and descriptions, accompanied with several Cut 
Paper Patterns, of Giris’ Autumn and Winter 
Single and Double Breasted Sacque Coats, Sur- 
touts, Water-proof Cloaks, and Suits; Ladies’ 
Walking, House, and Evening Dresses; New 
Styles of Hair-Dressing ; Kitchen Aprons, Lin- 
gerit, etc. ; with an exceptionally rich variety of 
Embroidery Patterns for Table-Covers, Sofa Pil- 
lows, Towels, Tidies, Church Vestments, etc., in 
Cross Stitch Embroidery. The same Number 
will also contain a brilliant full-page picture, 
“ Autumn,” with other illustrations and interest- 
ing reading. ' 








0G Zhe ILLusTRAtTeD SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HaRPER’s 
WEEKLY for October 4 contains a fine engraving, 
entitled “* The Coast-Guard,” the conclusion of 
“THE SUNKEN ROCK,” and a variety of interest- 
ing articles. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of UARPER’s 
WEEKLY for October 11. 





WH A new Serial Story, entitled 
GOLDEN-ROD: AN IDYL OF MOUNT DESERT, 


will be begun in the Number of HARPER’S WEEK- 
LY for October 11. 





SINGLE-BLESSEDNESS. 


LTHOUGH we read that Ulysses pre- 
ferred his old wife to immortality, 
there are some people who seem to regard 
single-blessedness as a boon to be coveted, 
if they happen to be married, and one of 
which they suspect all the world of being 
in a conspiracy to rob them, if unmarried. 
No doubt it has its advantages, its exemp- 
tion from a certain class of trials—from 
controlling servants, from ordering the daily 
bread, from sewing tiresome buttons upon 
masculine habiliments, from nights broken 
by restless children, from disordered rooms, 
from patching carpets worn by little feet, 
from accommodating one’s self to one’s 
mother-in-law, to the idiosyncrasies of one’s 
husband—exemption from possible divorce, 
from disenchantment, from the jars incident 
to matrimony, and the anxious endeavor to 
retain a love which perhaps time is extin- 
guishing, to preserve an ideal which famil- 
iarity is endangering. While the single 
‘woman may skip off to antartic regions at a 
moment’s notice, her married sister may not 
even go to a church picnic without consult- 
ing her husband, without setting her serv- 
ants their stint, and taking the children. 
If she has a talent, she must wrap it in a 
napkin unless her other half is pleased to 
have it put at usury; she must dress to sus- 
tain his credit, no matter how much toil 
this involves; to please his taste, however 
poor that may be; while her neighbor, who 
enjoys single-blessedness, may wear her 
clothes to suit herself, tread the stage or the 
lecture-room. Moreover, there is an illusion 
and romance about the single woman which 
stirs the imagination. The hero of her 
dreams may be approaching over mountain 
ranges, across seas and continents, in spite 
of obstacles and dangers; may be just on 
the brink of a proposal; may have missed 
her by the strategy of another, by the fail- 
ure of a crop, the loss of a legacy—“ touch 
of hand, turn of head;” or she may have 
chosen this single state not from lack of 
lovers, but because she could not “reach her 
rose,” since, whatever the adage may preach, 
the bird in the bush has charms for many 
which the bird in hand can not lay claim 
to—the charms which belong to distance 
and the unattainable. Though she may be 
neither pretty nor specially cultivated, there 
is always a certain risk in her society; she 
may suddenly reveal unexpected fascina- 
tions, reserved forces, which the masculine 
mind may not be prepared to resist, or at 
least the possibility adds a spice to her com- 
panionship, as the neighborhood of danger 
gives zest to an enterprise. On the other 
hand, if single-blessedness grants many in- 





dulgences, it deprives us of some luxuries; 
if the care of children is harassing, their 
love is ample reward, the touch of their dear 
hands is a benediction; if housekeeping 
tasks are difficult, who grudges the time 
lavished in securing the comfort of a family ? 
and what wife but rejoices that her husband 
cares enough about her to tyrannize over 
her now and then? while even family jars 
that are flavored with love result in tender 
reconciliations such as single-blessedness 
can only dream of. 





REPRESSION. 


NE of the first qualities that the grow- 
ing human being evinces is a conscious- 
ness of personal identity, and that usually 
in such measure as to be overwhelming. 
This sense of identity is so heavily freight- 
ed that it counterbalances and outweighs 
everything else, and is in danger always of 
resulting in a sort of oblivion of other iden- 
tities, until that which is at first the mere 
necessary and unavoidable differentiation 
of individualism too often develops into the 
basest selfishness. 

It is this little exaggerated ego of the 
child that snatches the apple from a broth- 
er’s lips, pulls over the seam of the sheet 
that the broadest half of the bed may be 
enjoyed, fights for the first bath, and makes 
itself generally odious in spite of peachy 
cheeks and golden locks. It is the same 
thing that tortures the young girl to blush- 
es under the ordeal of imaginary glances, 
that makes her aware of her elbows, be- 
cause she fancies she is of as much consid- 
eration to others as to herself, and thinks 
they too are aware of them, that gives the 
hobbledehoy his customary feeling of in- 
jured importance, and that makes the 
slightly older of either sex imagine the af- 
fairs of their emotions and experiences to 
be of equal consequence with the rest of 
the world as with themselves. They have 
but lately come into the full perception of 
their powers and capacities, their ideas and 
senses, and with them they are measuring 
and summing up all of the universe that 
comes within their ken, applying their lit- 
tle tape-line and foot-rule from nadir to 
zenith. Their views and conclusions are, 
of course, matters of the first moment to 
them, and therefore it naturally follows in 
their eyes that they should be to every one 
else, and they suppose that everybody else 
takes a cordial interest in them. It is all 
like a romance that they are for the first 
time reading, or one might say translating, 
and they are themselves the centre of the 
great plot, the hero or heroine of the mighty 
tale which is unravelling. Of course you 
are a little interested at first: what else 
could you be in such construing? And 
page after page is read to you with volu- 
bility as amazing as alarming, and their 
likes and dislikes, and their reasons why, 
are reeled off to you as long as you will 
listen, the infliction varied every little 
while by asking if it is or is not so with 
you, any answer to which would be unde- 
sired, and as unheard as singing in the 
teeth of a tempest. The little party has a 
fancy for the color blue, perhaps, let us say, 
as that will do as well as anything else for 
illustration. It seems to her an absolutely 
vital fact that she happens to like blue, 
possibly one that helps the universe along, 
and she feels the need of an audience to be 
astounded, and to applaud her for some- 
thing so unusual and individual and beau- 
tiful as liking blue; for although she would 
certainly admire blue if there were not 
another being in the world to see her do 
it, would defiantly adore it if it were a sin 
to do so, yet it accents and pronounces the 
fact if somebody does see her admire it. 
The sky is blue, the sea reflects it deepened 
and darkened in its denser substance; that 
has not been known from the beginning, 
but is her own discovery. And when the 
natural fact has been stated, the sublima- 
tion of it begins, in declaring, with clasped 
hands, that blue is the spiritual expression 
of color, the type of the pure and perfect 
and psychic, the ethereal and eternal, of the 
atmosphere, of the heaven of heavens; and 
then finally the personal application comes 
—that perhaps blue is so delicious to the 
confiding speaker because she supposes only 
those natures can adore it that can reflect 
it in their own depths, that (it may be un- 
derstood, if the hearer is bright enough to 
understand) are in themselves pure and 
perfect, ethereal and all the rest. With a 
pretty face and guileless enthusiastic man- 
ner, these confidences amuse for a while, as 
the gambols of a kitten would; but as the 
little party grows somewhat older, does 
nothing in art or letters or otherwise, and 
still claims your interest in her love of blue 
as your tribute due to genius unacknowl- 
edged, you yourself begin to question the uni- 
verse, and ask if good nature or any of the 
Christian graces compel you to be dyed in- 
digo because the sculptor of Hylas, yet in 
the marble, or the author of Miss Jones’s 





Oversoul, never yet put on paper, loves 
blue; or, even if their Hylas and Oversoul 
were in overt existence, whether you there- 
fore need to be absorbed into the blue. 

Self-repression is one among the many 
difficult lessons that one can not begin to 
learn too soon, and which yet must be 
learned in such delicate portions as not 
to destroy individuality. Those children 
who are cruelly and entirely repressed find 
themselves as good as ruined for all pur- 
poses requiring genial and active energy or 
alert personality, but those who are never 
at all repressed are like vicious weeds whose 
rank growth overtops, chokes out, and suf- 
focates everything else. But it is only by 
kindly but firm, if very small, effort, at the 
first, and constantly repeated to the end, 
that we keep ourselves in such condition 
that we are able to discover that we are not 
of such interest to anybody else as we are to 
ourselves; that in reality nobody but the 
census-taker cares whether we love blue or 
not; that while we are painting the portrait 
of our qualities the listener is either amused 
or bored; and that, after all, as vagueness, 
mist, and distance magnify natural objects, 
so the less we say of ourselves in especial, 
the larger we loom upon the admirer. 





POVERTY. 


'T is useless to endeavor to persuade the 
world that poverty is not an evil, that 
riches are to be despised. No doubt it is the 
part of the philosopher to contend that nei- 
ther poverty nor riches signify in the long- 
run; but we are not content to wait for the 
long-run ; we want a little refreshment, com- 
fort, and consideration by the way. We do 
not fail to see that wealth lays at our feet 
the desirable things of earth—culture, beau- 
ty, and power—from which poverty, how- 
ever honorable, however accompanied by 
impregnable honesty and high thoughts, de- 
bars us. We are told that riches bring trou- 
ble; but while we confess ourselves ready 
to accept the cause and effect, we can 
hear of nobody willing to make the ex- 
change. We become a little confused be- 
tween the teachings of philosophy and the 
conduct of mankind. Is it because poverty 
is such a privilege that another must need 
monopolize favor and esteem and attention 
in order to make it up to him for being 
rich? We all know, either by hearsay or 
experience, that poverty stings as sharply 
as a nettle; that it is more inconvenient 
than a smoking chimney. Rags may be pic- 
turesque, but are neither comfortable nor 
healthy ; mortified pride may be wholesome, 
but is none the less painful; spare diet may 
answer very well in Lent, but gets tedious 
the year round; self-denial has something 
heroic to recommend it, but that which cir- 
cumstances impose upon us has not even 
the merit of our consent. There must be 
more or less satisfaction in the practice of 
economy, but she who has no second gown 
finds it difficult to save the first; and all 
the nice adaptation of ways to means in 
the universe will uot make one loaf of bread 
do the duty of two. Indeed, the poor are 
often accused of want of thrift, when it is 
want of ererything that embarrasses them. 
To be sure, we have to thank poverty in 
the mean while for many of the riches of 
the world. Out of its hovels have come 
what inventions, what dreams of science, 
what treasures of poetry and art? The 
empty stomach has stimulated the brain 
into activity; necessity has goaded dor- 
mant genius into a flame, as friction strikes 
sparks from a flint; want has quickened 
the faculties, has sharpened the wits, which 
luxury would have benumbed, or at least 
have left undeveloped. Yet in spite of all 
this, few people covet poverty; it is not 
popular, and even SyDNEY SMITH tells us 
that he was happier for every guinea gain- 
ed. The most of us can make shift to deny 
ourselves celebrity, the praises of genera- 
tions yet unborn, the inspiration evoked by 
hunger, rather than.purchase them by the 
abandonment of the comforts and pleasures 
of wealth. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 

[From ovr Own CorrEsPonpENT: } 
Writing Telegraph.—The Prince and the Circus-Rid- 
er.—English Officers on the Stump. 

“TF don’t presume,” as Mr. Jingle used to say, 

“to dictate,” but don’t you think that Mr. 
C, A. Cooper, C.E., may be making a little mis- 
take with his writing telegraph? Js the repre- 
sentation of a man’s handwriting at the end of a 
hundred miles or so such a great advantage, un- 
less it’s a good handwriting? My own personal 
friends, for example, have openly expressed their 
conviction that “ my telegraph hand is greatly su- 
perior to my writing hand,” and yet Mr. Cooper 
would bring them both down to the same level. 
Doubtless all that science can do will be done, 
but I have my fears that some handwritings will 
not stand being imitated by a pencil a hundred 
miles off, even though its “ latitude and longitude 
are continually given, and its vertical position is 
communicated by one wire and its horizontal po- 
sition by another.” I feel a moral conviction 





that if I tried to telegraph anything very impor- 
tant—such as my “Gossip”—by this ingenious 
instrument, the gentleman at the other end would 
be puzzled, 

. It is quite a relief to turn from such a severe 
subject to that Idyl of the King, or at all events 
of the Prince, at Heligoland, the romance of 
whose love match is heightened by the fact that 
until it was announced in Friday’s Zimes no hu- 
man being had ever heard of him. He is the 
twentieth, it seems, of his royal line—Prince 
Henry the Twentieth of Reuss. But what does 
that information signify to those who are totally 
unacquainted with the other nineteen? It is true 
that we are informed that “he belongs to the 
Kostritz branch of the family,” but even that 
detail leaves much to be explained. Why, since 
he is twenty-seven, and presumably, therefore, of 
age, should he have thought it necessary to bring 
his beloved object, with “three female relatives 
and her hrother,” to Heligoland, in order to mar- 
ry her? Why this roundabout proceeding should 
have been taken I don’t know; but perhaps it 
was out of compliment to the bride, who seems 
to have belonged to a circus. She is said to have 
“achieved a reputation in the ring.” She has 
now achieved another. 

There is no greater fallacy, though it is a very 
popular one, than the idea that one’s own friend 
must necessarily be agreeable to another man. 
One’s friends’ friends are by no means always 
acceptable to one’s self, and the same thing, it 
now appears, holds good among animals as among 
ourselves. At the Crystal Palace there is a 
monkey which is the friend of the manager or 
some other official, and possesses qualities no 
doubt of an attractive nature; and when the 
chimpanzee arrived there, it was thought only 
kind that he should have the opportunity of en- 
joying the monkey’s society. That he was of a 
genial nature was taken for granted, since he got 
on so well with the gorilla; but then the gorilla 
was a lady, whereas the monkey wasamale. No 
sooner was he admitted to the chimpanzee’s pres- 
ence than the latter approached him with what is 
scientifically described as a “rudimentary smile” 
—but which I should think must have been sar- 
castic, and even malevolent—and bit three of his 
fingers off! 

You may think that cruel; but as compared 
with the conduct of “many West End household- 
ers now at the sea-side,” it is merely brusque and 
impulsive. These other brutes shut up their 
houses and leave their cats to take care of them- 
selves, or, in other words, to starve. The number 
of starving cats now found in the streets is appall- 
ing. A humane person, and “a subscriber to the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” 
informs us that he brings home a number of 
them every night, and puts them out of their mis- 
ery with a little chloroform. But what sort of 
humanity can abide in the householders? An 
arrangement for feeding their poor cats in their 
absence could be made at the most trifling cost ; 
and if they will behave so brutally in order to 
save a few pence, the question arises, what would 
not such wretches do in order to gain a few 
pounds ? 

If the ghost of “F.M.,” as the old Duke of 
Wellington used familiarly to be called, can re- 
visit the glimpses of the moon, I can fancy noth- 
ing so likely to annoy him as the manner in which 
the officers of the British army, from Chelmsford 
to Carey, are now taking to the platform, and ap- 
pealing to the sympathies of the public. In a 
smaller way of business than the slaughter of an 
impey of Zulus a man does not, when his honor 
has been impugned, begin to stump the country 
to disprove it. He offers to his detractors a dig- 
nified silence, and leaves the world to judge be- 
tween him andthem. And this should, above all 
things, be the case with men high in authority, 
who have to answer for their conduct to the 
country; they should treat anonymous assailants 
as though they had no existence. That a soldier 
should plead his own cause before the public, 
and make apologies for his mistakes in the field, 
is an unheard-of departure from discipline, and 
in the case of the humbler members of his call- 
ing would provoke censure at once from his su- 
periors. The seamen at Portsmouth were for- 
bidden even to meet together for the purpose of 
saying that they didn’t like the cat-o’-nine-tails. 
But what is blasphemy in the private is in Lord 
Chelmsford but a choleric word. And his lord- 
ship is very choleric. Nothing could be weaker 
than his tirade against the special correspond- 
ents in Zululand, and nothing more triumphant 
than Mr. Archibald Forbes’s defense of them. 
But what shows the recalled commander’s fee- 
bleness and want of judgment more than even 
his professional blunders is his testy and illog- 
ical volunteer defense. In the old Duke’s time 
he would never have ventured upon it; but the 
present commander-in-chief is “of the stump 
stumpy” himself, and has besides a tenderness 
for lords. On the other hand, he must be furi- 
ous with Captain Carey, who, indeed, has not im- 
proved his position in the public mind by his let- 
ter to the Christian newspaper. If the religious 
press is to give special thanks to Heaven for Cap- 
tain Carey’s escape from a court-martial, and to 
implore its favor for his professional future, it 
seems hard upon the other officers of the regi- 
ment who do not enjoy that advantage, just as it 
was felt to be hard by the committee of “the 
Botanical” in the Regent’s Park that the Horti- 
cultural Gardens at Kensington should be opened 
with prayer. 

The Thames was lost last week in several lo- 
calities. The river had become a lake, and wheth- 
er one was rowing in mid-channel or over some- 
body’s kitchen-garden it was impossible to tell. 
From the terrace at Windsor the whole district 
had become absolutely unrecognizable, the low- 
lying fields had disappeared, and showed only 
pools and ponds : it was like a friend’s face grown 
unfamiliar from his cutting his beard off. 

Different nations have not only different opin- 
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ions, but diametrically opposite ones. With us 
no man who has a horse to sell is expected to 
speak the truth about it. Horseflesh and vera- 
city are incompatible. Among the Bedouins, on 
the contrary, if we can trust Lady Blount’s re- 
cently published account of them, “there is only 
dne exception to their general rule of lying; ev- 
ery man, they say, has a right to conceal his own 
thought unless he is questioned on the breed of 
his mare.” It is fair to say, however, that her 
ladyship attributes this i istency 0 duct 
to the fact that among the Bedouins each man 
knows his neighbor’s mare as well as his own, 
and therefore duplicity is superfluous. 

If you don’t know what alopecia is, and are 
forty years of age, you are fortunate. When you 
see a man brushing his hair with his hat on, you 
may be sure he’s got it. It’s the medical term 
for baldness. When it comes on earlier, it seems, 
from the Gazette des Hépitaux, that it may be 
produced from fright. A girl aged seventeen, 
though not unusually stout, had the misfortune 
to have the floor of her room give way with her. 
She was terribly frightened, but the next morn- 
ing seemed to have got over it, except that she 
had an itching of the scalp; her hair came out 
in great quantities, and on the third day she was 
as bald as a bell handle. If this can be relied 
on as a general effect, it might have been urged 
in Captain Carey’s defense that he still retained 
his hair on his head, and would probably have 
saved the life of Admiral Byng. On the other 
hand, the Duke of Cambridge’s baldness would 
seem to strengthen the scandalous rumors con- 
cerning his behavior in the Crimea. Samson’s 
case may be considered to illustrate this theory 
When bald he was the reverse of bold; and if 
the Philistines had turned their attention to the 
fact that his hair had grown again, they would 
not have made the mistake of despising him. 

R. Kemaze, of London. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SHIRRED DRESSES, ETC. 


HIRRING, or, to use an old word revived by 
French modistes, gauging, is probably the 
most conspicuous feature of Parisian costumes 
for the fall and winter. It is not confined to the 
plain wool goods used for négligé blouse-waists, 
but is seen on corsages, sleeves, and skirts of the 
richest fabrics; indeed, all fabrics of soft quali- 
ty, such as satin de Lyon, plain satin, Cashmere, 
and camel’s-hair, are ornamented with many rows 
of parallel drawing-strings in large clusters that 
are from an eighth to a quarter of a yard in depth. 
A costume illustrated on another page will show 
that this gauging is no longer confined to the 
front breadths of skirts and to flounces, but is 
massed at the waist line in front and behind, and 
is seen in more shallow rows on the shoulders of 
the full bodice. On some French dresses shir- 
ring a finger deep passes entirely around the 
waist in place of using a wide belt. It is seen 
on nearly all bosom drapery, and trims sleeves 
at the wrists, and often at the elbows. One of 
the most fashionable ways of holding the full 
breadths that are added to the back of trains to 
make them flowing is to shirr the top in many 
rows at least two fingers deep, yet drawn togeth- 
er in very narrow breadth. There are also over- 
skirts that have horizontal clusters of gauging on 
each hip to hold the panier fullness. The way, 
however, in which shirring is most seen is in the 
clusters on the full bodice at the waist and shoul- 
ders. There are many shirred flounces in which 
the gauging is both lengthwise and horizontally 

drawn. 

SHIRRED WRAPPERS, ETC. 


The newest wrappers are also shirred on the 
shoulders, making full fronts like that lately il- 
lustrated (and of which a cut paper pattern was 
published) in Bazar No. 36, Vol. XII. For in- 
stance, the material is garnet Cashmere, with sat- 
in of the same shade for trimming, The wrap- 
per is lined throughout, as all imported robes de 
chambre now are, with sheer white woollen goods 
of the quality of bunting, but softer and more 
clinging. The shirring is confined to the out- 
side material, as it would be too clumsy to draw 
well if the lining were included. There may be 
gauging both on the shoulders and at the waist 
line in front, but it is usually omitted at the 
waist line, and a belt is sewed in the under-arm 
seams to confine the fullness, if desired. The 
back may be folded in a Watteau pleat.at the 
shoulders, or else it may be fitted with side forms 
as long as a Marguerite back, and the added 
breadth for the full train may be attached in 
very broad gauging. Flounces are no longer 
used on such wrappers. Their only trimming is 
a deep collar, small cuffs, and long narrow pock- 
ets of satin, velvet, or corduroy of the same shade, 
with perhaps a knife-pleating of the satin set 
down the front outside the edge of the button- 
holes. When a contrast of color is preferred 
for trimming, the rich broché Cashmeres, in de- 
signs like those on India shawls, are used for 
collar, cuffs, and pocket, and for a single band 
that is placed straight down the front; when 
this band is used, the front is cut double-breast- 
ed, fastened on the left side, and provided with 
but one row of large buttons. These buttons 
are large moulds covered with the Cashmere, or 
else they are metal painted with palm leaves in 
the colors of the Cashmere. Wrappers of the 
fine Middlesex and diaper-figured flannels are 
made in the simplest Gabrielle shapes, with a 
slight fullness pleated underneath the middle 
seam of the back; but the skirts must not be 
made very full or very long, and are fitted like 
the Ulsters and surtouts worn as wraps, their 
beauty depending mostly on the fine fit. Very 
nice American flannel a yard and a half wide is 
sold for $1 a yard in colors suitable for such 
wrappers, Japanese blue and garnet being the 
favorite shades ; five yards are sold for a wrap- 
per. Niece corduroys, which are really striped 





velveteens, are shown in colors to match these 
flannels at $1 25 a yard. The Middlesex flan- 
nels are $1 25 a yard in double widths, while 
the twilled, basket-woven, and diaper flannels are 
60 to 75 cents for single widths in the new dark 
red, blue, and maroon. 

THE SURTOUT, ETC. 

The surtout is the new wrap for rainy days and 
for travelling. It is far more trim and shapely 
looking than the belted Ulsters, and is cut pre- 
cisely like a gentleman’s overcoat, with the lapped 
seam open down the middle of the back below 
the waist,two great buttons defining the waist 
behind, short side forms, pocket flaps on the hips, 
coat collar, and either double or single breasted. 
Drab English water-proof cloth is the fabric most 
seen in imported surtouts, but homespuns in 
checks are also used. Another similar wrap has 
the upper part fitted like a loose sacque, while 
below this is loose wide kilt-pleating that gives 
abundance of room to prevent crushing the dress 
skirts beneath. 

A small round-crown Derby felt hat is the fa- 
vorite hat this autumn for young ladies to wear 
with wraps like those just described, and with 
the dark cloth or flannel suits that are more in 
vogue than at any previous season. These suits 
are very simply made, and have a tailor-like fin- 
ish; indeed, the handsomest are made by pro- 
fessional tailors, They have a close short habit 
basque, and two skirts without flounces or any 
trimming save rows of stitching on the hem, 
which is turned up on the edges. The over-skirt 
is long and round, though not very full, and is 
caught up high on each hip by pleats, or else a 
stitched loop of the cloth. The black buttons are 
ivory or buffalo horn. Green, maroon, and dark 
blue are the favorite colors for these plain suits, 
that are now preferred to all others for morning 
shopping, walking, and especially for travelling. 

HANDKERCHIEFS. 

The pocket-handkerchief for nice use is of fine 
linen lawn with hem-stitching to match that of 
the linen cravat or neck-tie. Sometimes there is 
an inch-wide border of the drawn-work above the 
hem all around the square, while others have tri- 
angular bits of this intricate work in each cor- 
ner. Plainer handkerchiefs for morning have a 
half-inch hem hem-stitched, or else they are col- 
ored in some odd design and quaint combination 
of colors; on some a pleated frill edged with 
scallops of needle-work is the trimming. Breton 
lace and insertion are used on more dressy hand- 
kerchiefs, The lace, an inch and a half wide, is 
sewed on the edge plainly, with the only fullness, 
which is at the corners, laid in small flat pleats 
instead of being gathered; one or two rows of 
Breton insertion are then let into the lawn with a 
space of an inch between. Very soft handker- 
chiefs for service are made of silk and linen spun 
together ; they cost 60 cents each, and are creamy 
white, with a hem-stitched hem. 


HAND-PAINTED LACE, ETC. 


One of the novelties for trimmings this season 
is lace painted by hand in Cashmere colors and 
designs. It is shown in both black and white; 
the black is in Breton patterns, and the thick 
figure is painted Japanese blue, or else old gold, 
with red, olive, or pale blue. The white lace is 
woven in Mechlin patterns, and is most delicately 
tinted by the brush. It costs from $1 50 to $5 
a yard, and is to be used for jabots, neck-ties, 
caps, and handkerchiefs. There are also bits of 
hand-painting on silk and on India muslin to be 
made up with the white lace, and already printed 
lawns in the same gay colors are used for caps 
and handkerchiefs in imitation of the hand-paint- 
ing. The black Cashmere-painted lace will be 
used for trimming black dresses that are com- 
bined with the gay Cashmere brocades. A great 
deal of jetted lace is shown for trimming in heav- 
ier designs than have been used. Black Spanish 
lace is also very largely imported. For common 
uses point d’Alencon lace is now so well imitated 
in woven laces that the most fastidious do not 
hesitate to use it. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS AND BUTTONS. 


Fringes, passementerie, separate ornaments 
shaped to the figure, brandebourgs, cords, tas- 
sels, and painted ornaments for capping tassels 
are shown in great variety for dress and cloak 
trimmings. The fringes are very wide, with net- 
ted headings like the fringes on Canton crape 
shawls, or with heading-like ruches that dispense 
with the necessity for any other heading ; or else 
they are made of what is called curled chenille 
or straight chenille, but which looks like silk or 
satin ravelled in each edge. The whalebone and 
tape fringes are also shown again, and there are 
beaded fringes of the finest cut jet, as well as 
more showy fringes made of large beads gradu- 
ated in size. The passementerie fringes are also 
very rich, and are made of leaf points of gimp 
that may be cut in separate sections and used as 
ornaments. The many-colored Cashmere beads 
are also made up into fringes that cost as much 
as rare laces. The passementeries are shown 
with straight edges like galloon, but most often 
they are in leaf, star, daisy, or trellis pattern ; 
sometimes there are alternate sections on which 
hang jet or satin drops, while others are very 
richly crocheted passementeries, and the finest 
are satin grounds wrought with jet beads. There 
are also Cashmere-beaded passementeries to match 
the fringes of many colors. The passementerie 
ornaments are shaped like a pelerine, or else a 
round deep collar, or perhaps a vest front with 
one or two pieces extending the whole length of 
the back of the mantle, and ending in drop fringe. 
Perhaps the richest of all is a covering for the 
front breadths of skirts, which is made of net 
thickly wrought with jet embroidery. The mara- 
bout fringes and full ruches are not made of frail 
feathers, though they closely resemble them, but 
of the satin chenille already mentioned. For the 
backs of Marguerite over-dresses are beautiful 





rosettes and tassels, and also long gilded points 
for finishing the ends of ribbons used in draping. 

Buttons of engraved pearl tinted in the most 
delicate or in the richest shades of the material 
of the costume are chosen for dresses and for 
wraps. The designs are unique: sometimes there 
are griffins, dragons, or the Sphinx; others have 
Japanese designs. Some are carved to represent 
shells, or roses, or foliage, while others have land- 
scapes in relief, like cameo cutting, with each 
button representing a different scene. Two sizes 
of buttons are used for most suits, those on the 
waist, both front and back, being nearly twice as 
large as those on the sleeves. A novelty is the 
metal bullet-shaped button painted in Cashmere 
colors to match the colors of broché Cashmere. 
There are also large flat metal buttons with paint- 
ed palm leaves, arabesques, etc. Finely cut jet 
buttons are also shown in bullet shape or in longer 
olives. Passementerie buttons are richly beaded 
with jet or with Cashmere beads. For cloth wraps 
and for solid-colored cloth and camel’s-hair dress- 
es there are vegetable ivory buttons, and those of 
mottled buffalo horn in different sizes. Flat 
large buttons with eyes in the centre are more 
used than those with a projecting centre held on 
by a shank. 

VARIETIES. 


A belt and sash of satin ribbon and point 
d’esprit lace is a dressy addition now fashionable 
for plain dark silks, or else for light muslins or 
other evening dresses. The wide belt of plain 
blue, cardinal, or old gold satin is covered with 
point d’esprit net, while the sash ends and loops 
are formed of three rows of satin ribbon, each 
two inches wide, with insertion of point d’esprit be- 
tween each row, and pleating of the lace across 
the ends. The belt and sash cost $7. Some- 
times the belt alone is used with a rosette of the 
lace, in which a bouquet of flowers is placed. This 
costs $2 25, 

To wear in the street are scarfs of white India 
muslin with pin dots that are scarcely more than 
white specks woven in them. The edges are 
trimmed with point d’esprit lace. They are worn 
close around the neck, tied in front in a mam- 
moth bow. Price $1 25, 

Small fichus of point d’esprit net edged with 
the pleated lace are used either for the neck, or 
else as strings for a bonnet. 

Pleating of point d’esprit lace is sold by the 
yard for wearing in the neck and sleeves of dress- 
es; sometimes crépe lisse pleating is set inside 
the lace frill, as it is the fashion now to dress 
the neck very full and very high. This is true 
also of linen collars, that are now worn as high 
and close as possible, and are held in place by 
the white muslin neck-tie that is passed around 
the collar, but inside of the dress collar, and is 
only seen in the very large bow that is tied very 
high and close to the throat. White muslin ties 
are used for all but very dressy occasions. The 
simplest have merely a hem-stitched hem half 
an inch wide all around them, and cost 25 cents, 
while others more elaborate are of the sheerest 
linen cambric, with a great deal of embroidery, 
hem-stitching, or lace on each square end. 

A single rose of immense size, with the petals 
of satin, silk, or velvet, is the new corsage flower, 
and is worn very high on the left side, almost on 
the shoulder. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arnoxp, Constasiz, & Co. ; A. T. Srewart & Co.; 
Lorp & Taytor; and Arrxen, Sons & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Persons who claim to be well-informed say 
that the ex-Empress Evgénre is one of the rich- 
est widows in Europe. Besides her Hungarian 
estate, she has a castle in Spain and a fine place 
in Switzerland. Of hard cash she is estimated 
to have $5,000,000. Recently she sold a large 
block of house property in the Rue d’Alba, in 
Paris; and M. Rougser’s house, a well-known 
mae centre, at the corner of the Rue de 
*Blysée, was hers in her own right, and was 
sold last year for $75,000. The death of her son 
adds to her estate, since he left her a consider- 
able amount of landed property in Italy, and the 
Toulouse property given him by a general who 
had been his equerry when he was a child. It 
is believed that she will give most of her estate 
to the Church. 

—Speaking of our talented country-woman 
Miss GENEVIEVE WARD, the London Spectator 
says, ‘She is an actress of very remarkable 
power, second to none certainly but Miss Ex- 
LEN TERRY, now on the English stage.’’ The 
writer who makes this comment—and he is one 
of the very few good London critics—adds that 
Miss Warp “shows — variety of power, 
though as yet she fails distinctly, we think, in 
the purely tragic speeches, and in expressing 
the agony of fear with which the melodrama 
Sha ae closes.’? The Spectator generous- 
y ends its criticism in these words: ‘“* We may 
fairly congratulate the English stage on the 
presence of a new actress of the first class 
among us.” In view of Miss WaRD’s great suc- 
cess, we trust that she may be seen in New York 
before long under favorable auspices. 

—General Oxp recently sent to the Spring- 
field (Massachusetts) Armory a piece of a me- 
teor picked up in Mexico some time ago, with 
the request that it be made into a sword for 
himself. The piece is composed of iron mainly, 
but is so soft and brittle that the workmen find 
it difficult to harden the metal sufficiently for 
the blade. 

—The first appearance of a lady professional- 
ly in the United States Circuit Court in this 
city was made a few days since by Miss HELEN 
Martz MacDona.p, who argued a motion for 
an iajunction to restrain the infringement of a 
patent of an invention for protecting the bot- 
toms of ladies’ dresses. Miss MACDONALD is a 
lady of about forty-five, and was dressed in a 
business suit of check material, with hat to 
match. She wore a half veil while speaking, and 
spoke with much feeling. She is from Boston. 

—Mr. Lasoucuerg, in London Truth, says: 
“A friend of mine once had the good fortune 
to meet Mr. Ruskin and Mr. GLADSTONE at a 
country house. He lost no time in setting them 





by the ears by introducing them to each other, 
and very curious was their conversation. Rus- 
KIN propounded all sorts of wild theories, and 
GLADSTONE gravely demolished them all. The 
poet set up a succession of political nine-pins, 
and the statesman, with earnest, smileless face, 
quietly knocked them down. Rusxrny, slightly 
nettled, fell back on a little quiet chaff, and man- 
aged to retreat in good order, for GLADSTONE 
tried to annihilate the jokes in the same way 
that he would one of Sir StarForD’s arguments, 
and of course came to grief in the attempt.” 

—Dr. Scuarr says of BisMaRcK that he sel- 
dom goes to church, because he works at night 
and sleeps in the morning. He gave this as an 
excuse to the Protestant pastor at Kissingen. 
The Princess and her son go to church regular- 
ly. BISMARCK invited the pastor to dinner twice 
this summer, and openly confessed his Christian 
sentiments. He reads the New Testament and 
the collection of Scripture texts annually issued 
by the Moravian Church under the name of the 
Losungsbuch. 

—When it comes to one’s marrying offa son or 
daughter, royal folk are quite like other people. 
Thus it was that ex-Queen IsABELLA went recent- 
ly to call on the Archduchess Marre CHRISTINE, 
a short time after that young lady reached Paris. 
As soon as her future mother-in-law entered the 
room, the Archduchess advanced to meet her, 
and falling on one knee, raised her hand to her 
lips. ‘‘On your knees before me!” exclaimed 
the Queen, helping her to rise; ‘‘are you not 
the fidneée of my beloved son?’ She then em- 
braced her tenderly, and the Queen and the two 
princesses showed much emotion. In the con- 
versation which followed, and which was most 
affectionate, the Archduchess MARIg£ CHRISTINE 
announced her intention of devoting herself to 
her future husband, but of abstaining entirely 
from politics. ‘I shall reign over Spain with 
ALFonso,”’ said she, “‘ but I shall not govern. I 
made this resolution when I saw him for the first 
time as my betrothed, and I vow that I shall 
keep ~ word.” The Archduchess also begged 
Queen [saBELLA to go to La Granja for the wed- 
ding, and, after some hesitation, her Majesty 
consented to do so. ‘* What a charming girl!’’ 
was the Queen’s exclamation to her companions 
as she drove away; ‘‘how happy I am that she 
is to be the wife of my son!” 

—Mrs. RaLtpH WaLpo EMErsoy, according to 
a correspondent of the Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal, is *‘ tall and slender, with a thoughtful, re- 
fined face and silver hair. Her dress was a black 
silk, severely simple and elegant, in harmony 
with her seventy years, and heightened the fair- 
ness of her very fair complexion. She reminds 
one of a stately lady abbess, and fascinates the 
eye of a stranger until the gaze seems almost 
rude in its persistence. She is full of kindness 
and courtesy, and responsive to the sympathies 
of those about her. uring a recent supper a 
Western lady, sitting between her and a distin- 
guished visitor, remarked that she had never 
before been so delightfully sandwiched, to which 
Mrs. Emerson replied, ‘The best part ofa sand- 
wich is always in the middle.’”’ 

—Principal TULLOocH has resigned the editor- 
ship of the Missionary Record of the Church of 
Scotland after a service of eighteen years. In 
his valedictory he advocates Broad-Church prin- 
ciples. He pleads for “‘room for intellectual, 
theological, esthetic growth—room for all who 
are willing to serve the Church in the spirit of 
its constitution, or to advocate any changes 
whatever consistent with its essential princi- 
ples.”” He doubts whether any but national 
churches can give such freedom. 

—A notable person passed through Baltimore 
a few days since, en route to New Orleans—a foot- 
worn traveller with only a gun, game-bag, and 
dog—a man with a history. His name is Bion- 
DEAU. He was captain of the Louisiana Tigers, 
C. 8. A., was captured in the war, and sent to 
Elmira with other rebel prisoners. They es- 
eaped by tunnelling under the prison wall, and 
made their way South and into the Confederate 
lines. After the war, Captain BLonDgEaU settled 
in Rochester, New York. His family died, finan- 
cial distress has weakened his future, and now, 
with his gun, and only friend his dog, he is again 
on his way to Dixie. At the battle of Gettys- 
burg he was almost literally shot to pieces, and 
he now carries eleven bullets in his body. 

—The reception of General Grant by the Em- 
peror of Japan was remarkable from the fact 
that it formed one of the most important events 
in the modern history of that country. It 
marks, indeed, a revolution in the relations its 
rulers have held toward distinguished person- 
ages of other nations. The imperial family is in 
descent the oldest in the world. It goes back 
in direct line to 660 years before Christ. For 
more than twenty-five centuries this line has 
continued unbroken, and the present sovereign 
is the 123d of his line. The position of Mikado 
has always been uniquein Japan. For centuries 
the emperors lived in seclusion at Kiyoto. The 
Mikado was a holy being. No one was allowed 
to look upon his face. He had no family name, 
because, his dynasty being unending, he needed 
none. During his life he was revered as a god. 
When he died he was translated into the celes- 
tial presence. Within ten years it was not prop- 
er that even his sacred name should be spoken. 
That is now permitted, but even now you can 
not buy a photograph of the Mikado. It is not 
proper that his subjects should look upon his 
face. When he first received a foreign ambassa- 
dor (in 1868) his Prime Minister knelt at his side, 
while his nobles sat around on mats where they 
could not see him. The reception of General 
GRANT was made in a summer-house on the 
banks of a lake. The General was accompanied 
by Coloned Frep GRANT, Prince Dati, Mr. Yo- 
SHIDA, and Mr. JoHN RussELL Youne. The 
preparations made for the Emperor were very 
simple. Porcelain flower-pots, with flowers and 
ferns and shrubbery, were scattered about the 
room. In the centre was a table with chairs 
around it. As the General entered he was met 
and welcomed by the Prime Minister and the 
Minister of the Imperial Household. Then, after 
a pause, they passed behind a screen, and were 
in the presence of the Emperor, who stood be- 
fore a table, in undress uniform, wearing only 
the ribbon of his order. General Grant ad- 
vanced, and the Emperor shook hands with him. 
To the rest of the party he simply bowed. The 
Emperor then made a complimentary speech of 
just forty-six words, to which General G. made 
a reply of about the same length, after which 
there was a powwow of half an hour on general 
subjects, discussed in a perfectly Jap-an-easy 
manner. 
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Chair Stripe in 
Byzantine Point. 

To work this chair 
stripe, transfer the 
outlines of the design 
to white satin, which 
is underlaid with mus- 
lin. Across the in- 
ner design figures 
stretch gold cord, 
partly in horizontal 
and partly in vertical 
or diagonal iines (see 
illustration), running 
the cord back and 
forth through the ma- 
terial at intervals, as 
shown by the illustra- 
tion. The gold cord 
is overcast with long 
running stitches of 
silk floss, which are 
transposed in the 
manner shown by the 
illustration. For the 
middle flower use 
mauve silk in three 
shades, and for the 
stamens use yellow- 
ish silk. The lower 
portion of the flower 
is worked with ré- 
eéda silk, and the 
veins are defined with 
interlaced stitches of 
silk in a darker shade 
of the same color. 
For the arabesques 
are used alternately 
mauve, blue, violet, 
and réséda silks, and 
for the band slate- 
colored silk. Along 
the outlines of the 
design figures, ob- 
serving the illustra- 
tion, stitch on partly 
fine and partly coarse 
gold cord with fine 
yellow silk. This 
stripe was shown on 
the arm-chair, page 
632 of Bazar No. 40, 


Vol, XII. 





ON SOME AILZ- 
MENTS INCI- 
DENTAL TO 
AUTUMN. 
UMMER can not 


hI be always with 
us, and I question 
much whether it 
would be altogether 
for our good if it 
were. We should 
doubtless long for 
winter back again. 
“Green lawns,” we 
should be saying, 
“and dewy roses are 
very beautiful, but we 
would rather see the 
rose-trees leafless, and 
the lawn sparkling 
white in the light of 
the moon, while with- 
in, curtains were 
drawn, older folks sat 
by bright fires in cozy 
rooms, and bright- 
eyed children gam- 
bolled on the carpet.” 
For this is such a 
world of change. But 
a little ago early sum- 
mer was with us; 
now the nights are 
positively getting long 
again, and the morn- 
ings and evenings are 
chilly, and often dan- 
gerous to the delicate, 
whether invalid or 
otherwise. The leaves 
on the trees are now 
of a darker, less ten- 
der green, and have 
a harsher rustle when 
the wind blows 
through them, in- 
stead of the soft silk- 
en sound of May and 
June. We can now 
only remember as in 
a dream the pink-eyed 
blossom of the chest- 
nut-tree,"the scent of 
the lilac, and the 
sweet rich odor of 
the spring wistaria. 
Birds are more si- 
lent now, nor do they 
awake us quite so 
early in the morn- 
ing with their joy- 
ous notes; the bobo- 
link’s song has ceased 
in the thicket, and 
the oriole has flown 
away. And _ these 
things remind us that 
winter will be with 
us next, and warn us 
to lay in now a stock 
of health that will 
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keep cold and care at 
arm’s-length. I will 
endeavor to give a 
few practical hints as 
to how this is to be 
done; but first let me 
say a word or two 
about some of the ail- 
ments to which peo- 
ple are more directly 
liable at this, season, 
and that of the next 
two months, than at 
others. 

I should state at 
the commencement 
that many of our 
spring antagonists 
make their appear- 
ance again in autumn, 
such as the quinsy, 
erysipelas, consump- 
tion, and rheuma- 
tism. Independently 
of these, statistics 
seem to prove that 
inflammations and 
congestions of the 
mucous membrane 
throughout the body 
are more prevalent 
at this season. 

Bronchitic people 
should beware how 
they expose them- 
selves; and those on 
whom diarrhea is 
easily brought should 
take heed of what 
they eat and drink, 
and how they eat and 
drink, for errors in 
diet and improper or 
indigestible food are 
among the common- 
est causes of this dis- 
agreeable complaint. 
Unripe fruit should 
be avoided, as well as 
the eating of too much 
fruit of any kind. As 
a rule, fruit if taken 
in moderate quanti- 
ties cools the blood, 
and acts, moreover, 
as a gentle laxative. 
The same may be 
said of raw vegeta- 
bles, such as are made 
into salads. Anything 
very greasy, on the 
other hand, should be 
avoided, such as roast 
pork, sausages, and 
bacon, or used in 
great moderation. 
The reader, if he has 
come to years of dis- 
cretion, knows how 
difficult of digestion 
are such dishes as 
roast goose and veal. 
They should never be 
partaken of in au- 
tumn by those subject 
to diarrhea. The 
complaint may also 
be caused by expos- 
ing one’s self to even- 
ing chills, especially 
after a hot day. It 
is very pleasant to sit 
out-of-doors in the 
cool of the day, I 
grant you, and if we 
had to avoid all life’s 
pleasures, our lives 
would hardly be worth 
having. I only there- 
fore caution my read- 
ers to be moderate 
and careful. More 
particularly, if at the 
sea-side, do I advise 
you to put on a thick- 
er garment toward 
evening, if you mean 
to do a lounge and 
look at the moon. 
Again, on the heated 
ground, or walking 
on the sands, heavy 
boots are extremely in- 
jurious to the health. 
They tire one, and are 
enough to worry a 
delicate person into a 
state of nervous fe- 
ver; but while wear- 
ing whatever is most 
comfortable on the 
feet during the day, 
if you mean to go out 
in the evening, wash 
the feet, put on a pair 
of thick woollen stock- 
ings or socks, and a 
stronger-soled boot, 
and you will be am- 
ply rewarded for the 
trouble you have tak- 
en. Through neglect 
of this precaution I 
have known simple 
cases of diarrhea 
changed to dysentery, 
and simple colds to 
the scourge of this 
climate — consump- 
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tion. Bad air may cause diarrhea, Every place 
where such can exist at this time of the year 
should be disinfected and purified, and no ani- 
mal or vegetable refuse be allowed to lie in a 
place where it can ferment or putrefy. Decay- 
ing animal matter very soon makes known its 
whereabouts, but the poison and effluvium from 
putrid vegetables, although at times less offensive, 
is none the less dangerous. 

Sinks in sculleries or kitchens should receive 
daily attention, Not only should they be scrubbed 
clean, but a> fluid disinfectant should be poured 
down the pipes. No one who cares a pin’s point 
for the health of himself and family should avoid 
this precaution. There have been many and 
great improvements of late years in the closet 
system, a better plan of ventilation, and the 
prevention of a back current or draught of foul 
air, being the chief and best of these; but though 
several firms have been successful in manufac- 
turing closets which protect the house from the 
exit of poisonous air or deadly mephitic vapors, 
no one, as far as I 
am aware, has yet 
invented or thought 
of inventing a 
wholesome sink, and 
methinks this could 
be simply and easily 
done. A sink /—the 
very name is enough 
to make any one 
with delicate nerves 
shudder. But listen 
to the truth. This 
sink is an iron basin 
with the opening of 
a pipe at the bot- 
tom; this opening 
is called a sink-hole, 
and the pipe carries 
the water, and ev- 
erything else that 
the servant can get 
squeezed through 
the bit of perfora- 
ted metal lid, away 
and away, goodness 
knows where. Dirty 
water of all kinds is 
emptied here, plates 
aré washed in it, 
fatty matters and 
soap, sugar, milk— 
in fact anything that 
can be carried off 
—are freely poured 
into the abominable 
reservoir, and so 
long as they disap- 
pear, all is thought 
to be well. But is it 
so? What becomes 
of the gases and foul 
air, and the products 
of fermentation ? 
Why, they are con- 
veyed into the house 
again, up through 
a pipe half clogged 
with the accumula- 
ted filth of years. 

But water may, 
and I know often 
does, produce diar- 
rhoea at this season. 
“We use nothing 
but filtered water,” 
I fancy I hear some 
one say. Ay, and 
quite right too, and 
if instead of drinking 
the water straight 
from the filter, you 
pour the contents of 
a pitcher back and 
forth twice or thrice 
into another, you 
will make the water 
purer still; it will be 
better  oxygenized 
and purified. But I 
want to draw your 
attention to a mat- 
ter of some impor- 





tance. It is a well- 
known fact that 
water may pass 


through a good fil- 
ter, look pure and 
sparkling, and. still 
be far from whole- 
some. We must 
look farther afield, 
therefore; we must 
look to the water 
tanks _ themselves. 
Unfortunately these are not the sweet little cher- 
ubs who sit up aloft to look after the lives of 
those below; ‘they are, very often, far from 
sweet. 

You see, the surface of the water in these 
tanks is kept exposed to the air, and very prop- 
erly too; but this has one. disadvantage—the 
rattling of the traffic on our streets brings down 
the dust, and the sides of the tank get slimy and 
foul; probably a blue-bottle of an inquiring turn 
of mind loses his way and falls among thieves ; 
two bloated spiders have a quarrel over his re- 
mains, and all three tumble in and float there; a 
beetle or two may share the same fate, and a 
mouse meet with a watery grave. Well, the 
remedy I propose to obviate such a state of af- 
fairs is this: have the tank well cleaned out once 
a month, and protect the top with a lid of wire- 
gauze; this will admit of the aeration of the wa- 
ter, and keep off Mr. Beetle, Sir Mouse, and the 
spider and mayhap much trouble to the members 
of the Yamily, 











I confess to digression, but digression often- 
times does good.. Diarrhoea is generally caused by 
a lodgment in the bowels of some indigestible 
matter that has been eaten, the looseness being a 
mere effort of nature to carry off the cause of of- 
fense. We can not do better, then, in a simple 
case, than endeavor to assist nature by giving a 
moderate dose of castor-oil, and if there is much 
griping, from five to fifteen drops of laudanum 
should be added, or from half to a whole tea- 
spoonful of paregoric. If the diarrhoea should 
continue after this, recourse may be had: to the 
compound chalk mixture that any chemist can 
make you; but I should warn you against the 
long-continued use of chalk in any form, as it 
has been known to cause concretions or stones 
in the bowels and fatal obstruction. Chlorodyne 
is an excellent remedy in some cases of diar- 
rhoea, and I have generally found one or two large 
doses better than many small. Here is a handy 
little draught which may, when there is mich 
griping.and bearing down, be taken every hour 
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Figs. 


until relief is obtained: laudanum, five to ten 
drops ; dilute sulphuric acid, five to fifteen drops ; 
essence of Jamaica ginger, fifteen drops; brandy, 
a table-spoonful, in a wine-glassful of water. 
Griping may be removed by hot fomentations to 
the stomach. 

For some time after and quring an attack of 
diarrhea, great attention must be paid to the 
kind and quality of the food. It should be light 
and nutritious without being stimulating. I do 
not believe much in a too sloppy diet, but we 
have a wide range of foods without including 
meat. We have puddings of various kinds (but 
let them not be oversweetened, because sugar causes 
acidity), rice, arrow-root, sago, ete. 

Diarrhoea may end in dysentery, when there is 
more pain and constant down-bearing, with blood 
in the evacuations, If this comes on, call in a 
medical man without delay. 

In any case of diarrhoea, let me warn the read- 
er that even after it seems to be quite cured it is 
liable to recur. He who has had it once, there- 








fore, must be careful of himself for a time. A 
mild and gentle laxative and corrective, and one 
which I often prescribe, is vegetable charcoal. 
In autumn and the later months of summer 
many people are laid up with inflammation of the 
eyes, caused by cold or exposure to high winds 
and dust, or to wet. The sufferer complains of 
stiffness of the eyelids, pain and heat, and a sen- 
sation as if sand had got into. the eyes; and the 
effort to rub it out only increases the pain. The 
little blood-vessels on the white of the eye seem 
crimson and turgid, and there is more or less 
discharge, which is sometimes mattery. The eye 
is a highly sensitive as well as important organ, 
and as simple or seemingly simple cases have 
often ended in loss of sight, the most trifling ail- 
ments connected with it should never be neglect- 
ed. A day or two’s rest in-bed in a darkened 
room should be enjoined. A purgative should be 
taken at the outset, especially if there be coristi- 
pation. A blister may do good—a small one 
behind the ear. If the patient is of full habit of 


1 axnp 2:—WALKING SUITS. 


body, the purgative should be repeated twice or 
thrice, and the diet lowered; if the reverse, 
tonics and good nourishing food will be required. 
Two grains of nitrate of silver to an ounce of 
distilled water is a handy and useful eye lotion, 
while a drop or two of wine of opium night and 
morning placed in the eyes will also do good. 

People who can afford it will still be flocking 
seaward, and I do not blame them. There are 
one or two things, however, they would do well 
to remember. Complete restoration of health 
can not be obtained in less than a month or six 
weeks. All kinds of hurry and excitement are 
productive of evil rather than good. Beware of 
that hunger which for the first few days, or even 
week, seems so promising a symptom of return- 
ing vigor. Do not overload the stomach, or bil- 
iousness, Swimming in the head, and headache 
will be-the certain result. 

Be temperate in the use of the bath—I mean 
the bath in the open sea. Wet the head before 
the body. If headache is produced by too long 








a stay in the water, a brisk walk will help to re 
lieve it, or a hot bath for the legs. If faintness 
ensues after dressing, or nausea, lie down for a 
short time, and take a little wine, but as a rule 
stimulants should be avoided. 





Walking Suits, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—This graceful dress is of blue nun'’s 
cloth and satin of the same shade. The over- 
dress is turned back in front, and forms a demi- 
train. The front breadths have a wrinkled apron 
that extends to the knife-pleating at the fvot. 
The long wrap is made of black satin, trimmed 
with many knife-pleatings of lace and bows of 
satin ribbon. The felt bonnet matches the dress 
in color, and is trimmed with pipings of satin and 
velvet foliage. 

Fig. 2.—This stylish suit is of mosaic silk 
with brown ground dotted with red, blue, yellow, 
and gray, trimmed with garnet velvet and satin 
ribbon. The skirt has two gathered silk flounces. 
The front breadth 
is entirely covered 
with horizontal folds 
held down the mid- 
dle by a bias velvet 


band, buttons, and 
a cluster of satin 
loops. The back 
drapery is quite 
bouffant, and is ar- 
ranged to fall in 
three deep points 


The jacket corsage 
has an oval opening 
that shows folds and 
velvet underneath ; 
its edges have vel 
vet pipings. Capote 
bonnet of black vel- 


vet, trimmed with 
double-faced satin 
ribbon and red os- 


trich tips. 





Simple Methods 
of Testing the 
Purity of Water. 

Dr. HoLpgeFrLeiss, 
in an elaborate ar- 
ticle upon the meth- 
ods of determining 
the purity of water, 
especially for drink- 
ing purposes, states 
that chemical analy- 
alone can not 
give a satisfactory 
indication of its san 
itary condition, an 
examination by the 
microscope 
much more reliable, 
and that the nature 
of the organisms in 
water, and not their 
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being 


number, is to be 
considered decisive 
of its character. 


Only natural, fresh- 
ly drawn water, and 


the deposit taken 
from the bottom and 
sides of the well, 


tank, etc., should be 
submitted for exam- 
ination. 

For the purpose 
of facilitating the 
inquiry, the organ- 
in the water 
divided into 
three classes. 

First, such as can 
live only in sound, 
water, which 
shows no suspicious 
decomposition of or- 
ganic manner to any 
appreciable extent. 
Such organisms per- 


isms 
are 


good 


ish as soon as dele- 
terious products of 
decomposition are 


met with. Among 
these are to be in 
cluded the diatoms, 
which, however, 
must be found liv- 
ing, and not in a 
dead state. The oc- 
eurrence of other 


silicious shells with- 
out their contents is 
in itself a 
indication that the water is suspicious 
Spirogyra, Cladophora, and other green thread- 


like alge live only in good waters, and when 


they die they leave no residuum behind. 

Class second consists of organisms free from 
chlorophyll, and nourished solely from putrescent 
organic matter. These can only live in waters 
which present indications of putrefaction, and 
are of an unwholesome, dangerous character. 
The presence of this group presupposes decom- 
posing matter. Among these must be included a 
colorless alga, the Beggiatoa alba, whose exist- 
ence seems to be closely connected with the for- 
mation of sulphuretted hydrogen. It is not un- 
frequently found in bad well waters. The oc- 
eurrence of bacteria, monads, vibriones, etc., in 
any considerable quantity is always an indication 
of danger, the greater in proportion to their 
abundance. 

The third class contains organisms which can 
live in either good or bad water, and therefore 
furnish no positive indication as to the character 
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of the water, such as the Oscillaria, Huglena vi- 
ridis, and the majority of the Infusoria. 

Well water is to be regarded as good when free 
from all organisms, from ammonia, nitrous acid, 
and sulphuretted hydrogen. Open waters, flow- 
ing or standing, are good when they contain liv- 
ing green alge and diatoms with the living, col- 
ored contents in the shell, and no colorless alge, 
and none or but few Schizomycetes. 

Drinking water for human use, in addition to 
freedom from all organisms, from ammonia, ni- 
trous acid, and sulphuretted hydrogen, should not 
exceed 18°-20° of hardness. If river water be 
so purified by filtration that it possesses these 
properties, and suspicious organisms do not re- 
appear on standing, it may be used without 
scruple. 

Open waters containing green alge and living 
diatoms, and free from ammonia and nitrous acid, 
may be drank with safety. 

Water for fish ponds must be free from sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, and should be rejected if 
Beggiatoa alba is present in normal vitality. The 
mere vicinity of waters containing beggiatoa, bac- 
teria, etc., is dangerous, as they may infect the at- 
mosphere, and communicate germs of a dangerous 
nature to the ground water and the wells. 








PLUM PORTRAITS. 


Now I will go to the garden, 

For the plums are ripe on the wall— 
Plums that are splendidly purple, 

All perfect, and ready to fall: 
Purple as pansies are purple, 

Heart sweet with the dreams they inclose, 
Songs of the Syrian maidens, 

And scents of the Damascene rose. 


Ah, Damson, daughter of sunshine, 

There are girls that are just like thee— 
Provoking, fugitive, tempting, 

Yet as sweet as thy fruit can be. 
Eyes of thy passionate color, 

The scent of the East in their hair, 
Piquant and keen, yet delicious 

And beautiful, half unaware. 


Esther’s my Damson; but Helen, 

Like this Burgundy plum, is red; 
Red are her cheeks as the roses, 

And over her beauty are shed 
Flashes of fiery emotion, 

Wild music, and wine made of tears, 
Laughter and singing and passion, 

And pulse of invisible years. 


Rather this plum made of sunshine, 
Translucent as amber, and sweet 

As the smile and the blush and the kisses 
Of the beautiful Marguerite. 

Her hair is yellow as sunshine, 
She is honey and wine and milk— 

A goddess serenely splendid 
In a robe of shimmering silk. 


But yellow, or red, or purple, 
No plum is so rare as the green— 
The color of moon-lit waters, 
With the glint of lilies between. 
I will gather the dainty Greengage, 
And lay them in roses and balm, 
And send to my lovely Christine— 
My Christine, the pure and the calm. 


She is the pearl among maidens, 
For the quiet of land and skies, 
The beauty of fruits and blossoms, 
Are hid in her fathomless eyes. 
Her face is « fair white lily, 
Her throat like the throat of a dove, 
Her mouth is a scented rose-bud, 

Her smile is the dawning of love. 
Let spring-time give her its song-birds, 
And summer its honey and flowers, 
And autumn its wine and fruitage, 

And winter its festival hours, 
For the flower and fruit the fairest, 

And the honey and song, I ween, 
Are nothing but types and shadows 

Of the beautiful, fair Christine. 
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SPLENDID MISERY. 


CHAPTER XV. 
4 HANDSOME OFFER. 





Just at this time, when London days were short- 

est, and London fogs thickest, the gaunt Cornish- 
man re-appeared in South Lane. He dropped in 
one December day between the lights, when Mrs. 
Trevornock and her daughters were sitting by the 
cozy fire, chattering gayly in the leisure interval 
when it was too dark to work and too early for 
candles and tea. He had come up for the Cattle 
Show, he informed Mrs. Trevornock, when he had 
shaken hands with the three ladies, not because 
he cared about such things, but only because a 
neighbor of his, living within twenty miles or so 
of Penruth Place, was coming, and wanted his 
company. 
“I’m glad you don’t care about looking at poor, 
ill-used, overfed beasts,” said Flossie. “You 
would have sunk.in my estimation if you had. 
I'm sure no client of pa’s would have such bad 
taste.” 

“ By-the-bye, how is Mr. Trevornock ?” inquired 
the client. “I only came to London last night, 
and haven’t had time to call upon him.” 

The mother and daughters glanced at each oth- 
er in serio-comic embarrassment. It was nearly 
two months since either of the girls had seen her 
father, and then Flossie had paid him a solitary 
visit, Barbara keeping aloof, lest she should hear 
her faithless lover abused. 

“Our parent was in excellent health when we 
last heard of him,” Flossie answered, boldly. 





Mr. Penruth sat in his corner between the fire- 
place and the folding-doors, and said very little. 
He did not shine in conversation, and on this oc- 
casion he flung the responsibility of entertaining 
him upon his hostess and her daughters. He 
could just see Barbara’s clear-cut face in the fire- 
light, and it was sufficient pleasure for him to sit 
there and contemplate her beauty. Flossie watch- 
ed him from her place in the shadow behind her 
sister. 

“T sup Cornwall was looking very wintry 
when you left ?” said Mrs. Trevornock. 

“Tt was bleak and dreary; but we rarely have 
snow so far west.” 

“ How nice!” 

“ Yes, it’s a pleasant climate, if you don’t mind 
a good deal of rain.” 

“T adore rain,” cried Flossie, determined to be 
civil. 

“ Are you near the sea ?” inquired Mrs. Trevor- 
nock, casting about in her mind for any stray 
crumb of conversation to offer a man of whose 
surroundings and character she was painfully 
ignorant. 

“ Seven or eight miles.” 

“Too far for a walk, unless one were a very 
good walker,” speculated Mrs. Trevornock. 

“T often walk to the coast.” 

“ Ah! then you are a good walker.” 

“My quarries are on the way to the sea. I go 
there sometimes on business.” 

His quarries! Flossie and her mother thrilled 
at the word. It was the first time he had men- 
tioned the quarries in their hearing. 

“Do you attend to the qu-quarries yourself ?” 
faltered Mrs. Trevornock, obliged to make her 
conversation interrogative, since the man gave 
her so little assistance. 

“Not entirely. My brother Mark does the 
greater part of the work. He is manager—pays 
the men, keeps the books, writes letters—af ex- 
cellent man of business.” 

“What a comfort for you!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Trevornock, gushingly. 

“Yes; I don’t know what I should do without 
Mark. I hate pens and ink. I like walking or 
riding about my land and looking after that; but 
the superintendence of the quarries would be a 
nuisance to me, and I shouldn’t like to trust a 
stranger.” 

“ And your sister?” pursued Mrs. Trevornock, 
féeling that the conversation was getting inter- 
esting, and that her guest was warming a little. 
“What a comfort she must be to you!” 

“She keeps my house,” replied Mr. Penruth, 
curtly; and the talk came to a dead stop. 

Mrs. Trevornock had been carrying on a little 
argument with herself all the time she talked. 
She wanted her tea desperately, so no doubt did 
those dear girls. And Mr. Penruth evidently was 
in no hurry to go. She ought to offer him some 
kind of refreshment, and she had nothing but tea 
to offer. She must face the situation boldly. 

“We are just going to have tea,” she began, 
modestly, “and I should like to ask you to join 
us ; but of course you dine late, and—” 

“T dine at any time I find convenient,” answer- 
ed Penruth. “I had some cold beef at Baker 
Street in the middle of the day. I shall be very 
glad to take tea with you.” 

Lowly-minded creature! The owner of lands 
and quarries to confess so simply to a snack of 
cold beef and bread, washed down, perhaps, by 
unpretending beer ! 

“That’s very friendly of you,” said Mrs. Tre- 
vornock ; and then she rang the bell with a grand 
air, intending to slip out of the room before the 
tray was brought, to see that everything was in 
perfect order. 

“ Have you been to the theatres lately ?” asked 
Mr. Penruth, when he was alone with the two 


ris. 

“No,” sighed Flossie. “We have not many 
friends like you, with the entrée to all the theatres, 
and the disposition to give us pleasure.” 

“Then I hope you will allow me to send you 
some tickets before I leave town. Is there any- 
thing you particularly wish to see ?” 

Flossie named three plays, to see any one of 
which would be rapture. 

“And you, Miss Trevornock ?” asked the Cor- 
nishman, determined to extort speech of some 
kind from this beautiful statue. “Is there noth- 
ing you wish to see at all the London theatres ?” 

“No,” answered Barbara; “I don’t care about 
theatres.” 

“Now you know, Barbara, that is not true,” 
cried Flossie: “only a year or so ago you doted 
on plays. You were never happier than when 
you were at a play or an opera.” 

“Times change, and people too,” said Bab ; “I 
am quite different now.” 

“So early tired of the pleasures of life!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Penruth ; “ that is almost a miracle.” 

“Some people tire sooner than others, per- 
haps,” said Bab, gravely. “I have had enough 
pleasure of that kind.” 

“Well, I shall send the tickets, and I hope your 
mother and sister will tempt you to go with them.” 

Mrs. Trevornock returned, and the tea-tray was 
brought in immediately afterward—the most del- 
icate bread and butter, a shining tea-pot, the best 
cups and saucers—a general air of elegance which 
Flossie felt was too good for that rough-looking 
Cornishman, however riéh anf great he might be 
in his own county, 

They sat round the fire, and drank strong tea, 
and seemed as friendly a party as in the vanish- 
ed days when George Leland had sat where Mr. 
Penruth was sitting now. But, oh, how different 
their talk was! In those old days everybody had 
had too much to say. There had been laughter 
and frolic; grave talk of that distant Indian world 
which the soldier knew so well; talk of men and 
of books, of art, poetry, music; mere nonsense 
talk also, the overflow of happy minds unburden- 
ed by a care. To-night it was up-hill work to 
maintain any kind of conversation. Barbara 
would take no trouble; Flossie’s pert chatter 





sounded out of tune; the Cornishman lapsed 
into silence after every little spurt of communi- 
cativeness. 

“T don’t think I could endure life with such a 
dull man,” mused Flossie, “if he were ever so 
rich, unless I could be the kind of wife one reads 
about in fashionable novels, who only meets her 
husband, by accident, once or twice a week on 
the stairs,” 

Mr. Penruth staid till nine o’clock, and seem- 
ed unconscious that time hung heavy in his soci- 
ety. He said what he wanted to say, and no 
more. He looked at Barbara; he smiled grimly 
once or twice at Flossie’s impertinences ; he was 
civil, and even courteous, in his wooden way, to 
Mrs. Trevornock. For the rest, he seemed a 
creature hewn clumsily out of a block of wood— 
a being without feelings or sentiments, or the ca- 
pacity for intense passion, whether of grief or 
anger, or love or hate. 

“T shall be stopping in town for a week or so,” 
he said, when he had risen to take leave, “and I 
shall call again some afternoon, if you won’t con- 
sider me an intruder.” 

An intruder? As if the owner of lands and 
quarries could intrude! Mrs. Trevornock de- 
clared that she and her daughters would be flat- 
tered and delighted by Mr. Penruth’s visits. 

“Oh, mother, how dull he is!” cried Flossie, 
with a desperate yawn, when Amelia had opened 
the hall door for the visitor, and the winter night 
had swallowed him up. “ What a weary evening 
it has been !” 

“ Nonsense, Flossie; he has lived a great deal 
in the country, and he is of a retiring disposition. 
But I am sure he is clever; I can see it in his 
forehead.” 

“There’s a good deal of bumpiness above his 
eyebrows, but he is the dullest man I ever met. 
Certainly Captain Leland is the only other man I 
know much about, and I must say that any com- 
parison between the two is vastly to Mr. Penruth’s 
disadvantage.” 

Mrs. Trevornock rewarded her daughter with 
an awful frown. Bab had gone into the next 
room, and was playing to herself softly in the 
glimmer of light that came through the half-open 
door—playing one of Mendelssohn’s saddest mel- 
odies. 

“Mother,” whispered Flossie, “I’m afraid it 
will never do. Bab can't bear him. Don’t ask 
her to marry him.” 

“ Why, Flossie, what nonsense you talk! How 
do we know he is going to make her an offer? 
Do you think I would urge a child of mine to 
marry against her own inclination? But I should 
like to see Barbara in a grand position. I think 
she was born for it. She would adorn any circle ; 
she would be a noble mistress for a fine old 
house.” 

“Like that house on the Cornish moors. If 
she could only forget her captain !” 

She has seemed happier lately ; quite her old 
self.’ 

“On the surface. But I’m afraid she has not 
left off regretting him.” 

This conversation was carried on in whispers 
while that pathetic strain of Mendelssohn’s rose 
and fell in the next room. Poor Mrs. Trevor- 
nock went to bed sorely distressed in mind. She 
loved her daughter with a passionate love, capa- 
ble of self-sacrifice in the highest degree. Her 
ambitious views did not include one selfish de- 
sire. That a rich marriage for Barbara would 
insure prosperity for herself, peace and security 
for her declining years, hardly entered into her 
thoughts. She wanted Barbara to have wealth 
and honor; she wanted Barbara’s beauty to win 
some great prize in the lottery of fortune. Brave- 
ly as she had confronted the difficulties of life 
on a very small income, she had a thorough ap- 
preciation of the difference between wealth and 


~ poverty. She knew how hard it was to be har- 


assed by sordid cares, to have to contrive and 
study ways and means unceasingly in order to 
eke out a scanty pittance and keep clear of debt. 
It would be bliss to her to see her favorite child 
lifted at once and forever from this dismal swamp 
of poverty. 

“And how much she could do for poor little 
Flossie!” thought the mother; “there would be 
a home for her always in Cornwall, if Barbara 
were married to Mr. Penruth. And by-and-by, 
when I am dead and gone—” 

Reflections of this find occupied most of Mrs. 
Trevornock’s waking hours after that visit of 
Vyvyan Penruth’s. It was very clear to her that 
he had fallen desperately in love with Barbara, 
wooden as he was. Tickets for the best theatres 
rained upon the little family after that Decem- 
ber evening. Barbara at first refused to go, and 
only yielded at sight of her mother’s tears. 

“Tf you set your face against all pleasure and 
amusement, you will make me absolutely miser- 
able,” remonstrated Mrs. Trevornock. 

“Then I will go, mother. I will do nothing to 
make you miserable.” 

So Barbara went, and enjoyed the play, es- 
caping for a little while from the sad world of 
her own thoughts. 

“Why should I not try to be happy ?” she ar- 
gued with herself. “ He is happy, no doubt, with 
his last new love. Let me imitate him, and learn 
to forget.” 

Mr. Penruth wa®always in attendance. He 
sat at the back of the box, and pretended to be 
interested in the play, of which he only obtained a 
diagonal and strictly limited view. He conducted 
the ladies to a cab, for which he made a point of 
paying, and he was so liberal in his payment as 
to secure unbounded civility from the cabman. 

“Tt is very nice to be paid for in this way,” 
said Flossie; “but I think Mr. Penruth shows a 
little too plainly that he knows we are poor.” 

“ How can he help knowing that,” exclaimed 
Barbara, bitterly, “ when he knows our father ?” 

“He may be deceived as to papa’s character, 
and believe him a most estimable man,” retorted 
Flossie, 





Mr. Penruth staid in London nearly a month, 
came often to South Lane, and saw Mrs. Trevor- 
nock and her daughters several times at the thea- 
tre. He became as intimate with them as it was 
in his nature to be with any one, and they grew 
used to him and his ungainly bearing, his wood- 
en ways. He seemed to them dull and harmless 
—a man not easily pleased or easily offended, 
but once impressed, impressed deeply. His ad- 
miration of Barbara was as respectful as it was 
undisguised. He talked of going back to the 
West daily, yet did not go. He had apparently 
very little reason for remaining in London, ex- 
cept the pleasure he derived from his visits to 
South Lane. 

On the day before that which he had finally 
fixed for his return, Barbara received a brief note 
from her father—an event of such rare occurrence 
as cause much wonderment in the small family 
circle: 


“Dear Barpara,—Come and see me to-mor- 
row at twelve, without your sister. I want to 
talk to you about a very serious matter. Yours 
affectionately, 7, 


“*Without your sister!’ exclaimed Flossie, 
“ What a base return for my attentions! It must 
be something very important for papa to want to 
see either of us. His inclination generally points 
the other way.” 

Mrs. Trevornock and Flossie both looked at 
Barbara. Barbara sat with the open letter be- 
fore her, with her eyelids lowered, and a resolute 
expression about her set lips. Flossie and her 
mother looked at each other significantly. They 
had a shrewd suspicion as to the subject of the 
interview which Mr. Trevornock asked for. 

“You'll go, dear, of course,” said Mrs. Trevor- 
nock, 

“T suppose I must, mother.” 

“Yes, dear. I wish Flossie were not excluded. 
But she can go as far as Gray’s Inn with you, 
and wait for you at a pastry-cook’s.” 

“T hate waiting at a pastry-cook’s !” ejaculated 
Flossie. “It is the most abominable thing in 
life. One feels one’s self an incumbrance di- 
rectly one has eaten one’s bun. And after one 
has read the play-bills there is nothing to divert 
one’s mind.” 

“ Barbara can not go to town alone,” said Mrs. 
Trevornock. 

“No. I suppose I must play propriety. To- 
morrow in papa’s letter means to-day. We shall 
have only enough time to dress and start.” 

At eleven the two girls were on their way to 
Gray’s Inn. It was a cold bright morning, and 
they decided upon walking the whole way, al- 
ways glad to husband the mother’s scanty store. 
It was like the widow’s cruse of oil or the man- 
na in the desert, just enough and nothing over. 
The slender purse had never failed yet, but had 
often been on the very edge of emptiness. 

The sisters had never talked together so free- 
ly as of old since the sudden end of Barbara’s 
engagement. They seldom spoke of Mr. Pen- 
ruth, save when Flossie broke out into enthusi- 
astic praise of his liberality, and then Barbara 
was resolutely silent. 

“T wonder what papa can have to say to you ?”’ 
Flossie speculated, as they crossed Blackfriars 
Bridge—that old bridge, which was narrow and 
crowded and dirty, and which led by a dingy 
Farringdon Street to a hilly Holborn. 

“ Ah, what, indeed !” said Barbara, carelessly. 

“You don’t seem a bit interested.” 

“Why should I be interested? He can tell 
me nothing that will make me happy.” 

“Perhaps some one has left you a fortune.” 

“That is as probable as the play we saw last 
night.” 

“Ah! if things would only happen as pleas- 
antly in real life as they do in the fifth act of a 
play!” sighed Flossie. 

Barbara left her companion at a dismal little 
confectioner’s in Holborn, a shop where she 
might sit for half an hour with very little fear 
of being seen by many people. The girls had re- 
freshed themselves with buns there often on their 
way to their father’s office, and the woman who 
kept the shop was well disposed toward them. 

Mr. Maulford opened the door, just as if he 
had been on the watch for Barbara. He de- 
voured her face with his great red-brown eyes, 
eager to read the secrets of her soul. 

“You are quite a stranger, Miss Trevornock,” 
he said, “and I am sorry to see you not looking 
so well as when we last met.” 

“Is my father at home?” 

“Yes, and expecting you. 
here yesterday afternoon.” 

He opened the door, and a voice from within 
called, “‘ Barbara.” 

For the first time since Bab could remember, 
her father rose to welcome her, and kissed her 
with some semblance of affection, instead of al- 
lowing himself to be kissed with his usual busi- 
ness-like air. 

“Sit down, my dear. 
ing! Aren’t you well?” 

“Pretty well, thank you, papa.” 

“ Mother well ?” 

“Very well.” 

“Any news from the West ?” 

“Ma had a letter from Aunt Sophia the week 
before last.” 

“Humph! Ske was well, I suppose ?” 

“She had just had one of her nervous attacks.” 

“Nervous fiddlesticks! If she had to work 
for her living as I do, we should hear nothing of 
nervous attacks. Stuff and nonsense!” 

Barbara contemplated her cat-skin muff. Mr. 
Trevornock trimmed his favorite nail. 

“ Well, my dear, ’'ve some good news for you. * 

“Tm very glad of that.” 

“TI hear from Flora that everything is off be- 
tween you and Captain What’s-his-name.” 

“Captain Leland. Yes; all is ended between 
us.” 

“Very wise on both sides. It would have been 
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a wretched marriage for you. I told you so at 
the time. I have received an offer for your hand, 
Barbara, from a gentleman of family and of great 
wealth. Of course you know whomI mean. Mr. 
Penruth has behaved in the most straightforward 
manner. He came to me yesterday afternoon, 
told me in his plain-sailing way that he had fall- 
en desperately in love with you; had admired 
and loved you from the first day he saw you, by 
accident, in this office—a lucky accident for you, 
by Jove! He asked my permission to make you 
an offer; and he told me what he would do for 
you if your answer was favorable.” 

“ How do you mean, papa?” 

“T mean that he is prepared to make a splen- 
did settlement. He knows what a hard fight I 
have had—that my practice is hardly good enough 
to enable me to keep an office over my head and 
a decent coat on my back, and that your mother 
is chiefly dependent on my relations for her in- 
come. He offers to settle six hundred a year 
upon you. You could afford to give your moth- 
er three, and yet be rich enough to gratify every 
fancy and extravagance a young woman need 
indulge in. Six hundred a year! I have never 
been able to earn as much by my profession, toil 
as I might. And you would have six hundred 
a year pin-money—money you could spend how 


you pleased and on whom you pleased. I hope 
you consider that a generous offer.” 
“TI do, papa—a very generous offer. Six hun- 


dred a year as the price of a penniless girl. It 
is a splendid offer.” 

“T should think so. Do you know the capital 
required to produce six hundred a year, even at 
five per cent. ?—and this would be derived from 
land, which produces less than three.” 

“ Without any prolonged calculation, I should 
say twelve thousand pounds. I had no idea that 
anybody would ever think me worth twelve thou- 
sand pounds,” 

“ But that is not all, He would make a settle- 
ment giving you the greater part of his estate 
after his death, supposing he died childless ; if 
you had children, of course your eldest son would 
inherit the bulk of the estate.” 

“Don’t enter into details, papa. I am quite 
ready to acknowledge Mr. Penruth’s generosity ; 
but as I can not accept his offer, it is not worth 
while talking any more about it.” 

“You can not accept!” cried Mr. Trevornock, 
angrily. “ Are you a fool,ora mad woman? Do 
you understand what you are refusing ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ Great God !” cried the solicitor, bursting with 
indignation, “was there ever such folly? Here 
is a penniless girl, a girl dependent on the be- 
nevolence of aunts and uncles who may die to- 
morrow, a girl who has nothing to look forward 
to but the work-house, and she coolly refuses one 
of the richest men in Cornwall—a man who wor- 
ships the ground she walks on, and is ready to 
make the most liberal provision for her future! 
I—I—I am ——” (here Mr. Trevornock de- 
scended to unpolite language) “if I ever heard 
of such outrageous stupidity !” 

“IT dare say I am very stupid,” Barbara an- 
swered, coldly, “‘ and that if I were wise, I should 
marry a man I do not love, and perjure myself at 
God’s altar.” 

“‘ Nobody asks you to love him. All you have to 
do is to marry him, and do your duty by him as a 
virtuous wife; and I should think that ought to 
come easy to any well-brought-up young woman.” 

“Tt would not come easy to me, and I will not 
make my life a lie for all the good that wealth 
could bring me and mine.” 

“ A nice daughter !” ejaculated Mr. Trevornock ; 
“a piece of pampered selfishness! Your mother 
may work her fingers to the bone—she and your 
sister may starve or beg in the streets—for all 
you care.” 

“T care more than you do, at the worst, fa- 
ther,” said Barbara, confronting him with steady 
eyes. “If thoy have to starve or beg, I shall 
starve or beg with them.” 

“You might make them happy and comforta- 
ble for life, you—consummate minx!” cried the 
outraged parent, choking for want of words 
forcible enough to express his anger. ‘“ Don’t 
let you or your sister come to me any more for 
money, mind that! Don’t let me hear any of your 
cursed whining about water-rates or new bon- 
nets. If you come plaguing me, I'll pitch you 
both out of window !” 

“Very well, papa. Henceforward we will try 
to exist without the few pounds your generosity 
has bestowed upon us.” 

“ As for your impertinent sister,” cried the so- 
licitor, lashing himself into a fury, “ don’t let her 
show her face here. The sight of her makes me 
sick.” 

“ She shall not trouble you.” 

“Tf I hear that you are all in the work-house, 
I sha’n’t care a ” 

“ Good-by, father,” said Barbara, on the thresh- 
old. 

Mr. Maulford darted from his lurking-place to 
open the outer door for her, and to make a sec- 
ond perusal of her countenance. There were no 
tears. in the proud eyes. The face was marble 
white, and calm as marble. 

“You look faint,” said the articled clerk, lin- 
gering with his hand upon the latch; “let me 
get you a little water.” 

“No, thank you; I am quite well. Open the 
door, please.” 

Mr. Maulford reluctantly obeyed, looking at Bar- 
bara with a familiar compassionateness which 
made her detest him a little more than usual. 

Half way down the stairs she met Mr. Penruth 
coming up. He took both her hands; he looked 
at her inquiringly, with as much anxiety as his 
rugged face could express. 

“You have seen your father,” he said. 
he told you?” 

“He has told me the honor you have done me. 
I—I am sorry J should have been so unlucky as 
to win your regard, for I can not return it.” 
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“Oh, Barbara, why answer so quickly ?” 

“ Because I am quite sure of myself. If I were 
to deliberate for a year, I could make no other 
answer.” 

“T will not take such a hasty answer. 
wait till you change your mind.” 

“That will never happen. Please let go my 
hands. I have no doubt that you are, as my fa- 
ther tells me, all that is good and generous ; but 
I can never be more to you than I am to-day.” 

“T shall wait,” answered Vyvyan Penruth, look- 
ing at her with a severe earnestness under the 
shadow of projecting iron-gray brows: “the time 
may come when you will feel the helplessness of 
your position, and be glad of a strong man’s 
love.” 

“ Good-morning,” said Barbara, as he relue- 
tantly released her hands. 


(To BE CONTINUED.] 
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“ FRESH LAVENDER.” 
See illustration on double page. 

HIS beautiful engraving, which was much 

admired at the Royal Academy Exhibition 

in London, forms a valuable addition to our gal- 

lery of art pictures, which is well worthy of pres- 

ervation. The artist has happily portrayed the 

charming maid, in snowy cap and apron, with her 

white arms half buried in the masses of fragrant 

lavender, wherewith, in accordance with time-hon- 

ored custom, she is about to perfume the piles of 

household linen in the huge clothes-presses before 

her. The whole picture is redolent of healthful 
and refreshing odors. 

The artist of this exquisite picture, Charles 
Edward Perugini, is a native of Italy, but has re- 
sided for many years in England, where he has 
long been known as a successful genre painter, 
and has frequently contributed to the various art 
exhibitions. He is regarded as a fine colorist, 
and is especially happy in his renderings of flesh- 
tints. He married a younger daughter of Charles 
Dickens, who is herself an artist of considerable 
merit. His portrait of his wife will be remem- 
bered by visitors to the Philadelphia Centennial 
Exhibition. He also contributed a valuable pic- 
ture, “ The Labor of Love,” to the Paris Exposi- 
tion. The Peruginis are well known in the 
charming literary and art circles of London, both 
through their talents and their kinship to the 
great novelist. 





THE ARCHDUCHESS MARIE 
CHRISTINE. 


HE excellent portrait of the future Queen of 
Spain which will be found on our first page 
is full of timely interest. 

The Archduchess Marie Christine Désirée Hen- 
riette Félicité Réniére of Austria was born July 
21, 1858. Her father, the Archduke Charles 
Ferdinand, who died in 1874, was a cousin of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, and grandson of Leo- 
pold IL. of Austria and the Infanta Maria Luisa, 
the daughter of the celebrated Bourbon monarch 
Carlos III. Her mother, the Archduchess Eliza- 
beth Francoise Marie, Princess Palatine of Hunga- 
ry, was the widow of the Archduke Ferdinand Vic- 
tor of Este when she married Charles Ferdinand, 
April 18,1854. The Archduchess Marie Christine 
has three brothers—Frédéric, Charles Etienne, and 
Eugéne, the first of whom, last year, espoused the 
Princess Isabelle de Croy. The young Arch- 
duchess who thus unites in her person the bluest 
blood of the Holy Roman Empire is a true Haps- 
burg in appearance, with the full and somewhat 
projecting Austrian under lip, the high cheek- 
bones, the bright chestnut hair, and the brilliant 
transparent complexion that mark her race. 
Her eyes, however, are darker than is common 
with the Austrians. She is rather tall, the exact 
height of her spouse, with an extremely graceful 
willowy figure, marked with a tendency to embon- 
point that is likely to give her in after-years the 
queenly stateliness so much prized by the Castil- 
ians. Her physiognomy is pleasing, full of la 
beauté du diable, and replete with a piquancy and 
coquettish grace which are more fascinating than 
the charms of statuesqueness. She is highly cul- 
tivated, and an excellent linguist, speaking French, 
Italian, Spanish, and English, and German as a 
matter of course, is an excellent musician, dances 
and rides admirably, and is passionately fond of 
horses. From her Hapsburg ancestors she has 
inherited her aristocratic bearing, while the Mag- 
yar strain in her blood has given her a taste for 
magnificence and an impatience of conventional 
restraint. Like most Austrians, she is a devout 
Catholic, At the age of eighteen she received 
the appointment from her cousin Francis Joseph 
of Abbess of the Chapter of St. Theresa in Prague, 
in one of those orders of canonesses in Austria 
and Germany where ladies of noble birth lead a 
life of agreeable and semi-monastic seclusion, be- 
ing free to mingle in society and to marry when 
they see fit. Each lady in the house of Prague 
had an income of twelve hundred marks a year, 
while the Archduchess possesses about fifteen 
thousand. 

This royal marriage is not without its romance. 
It is said that the young Archduchess lost her 
heart to Alfonso in childhood, when they romped 
and ran races together, and she teased him to 
her heart’s content. Perchance pique at seeing 
Mercedes preferred before her had something to 
do with her partial retirement from the world. 
If so, she must have been a second time nettled 
when the widowed King, on being urged to choose 
@ new consort, cast his eyes on his sister-in-law, 
the ill-fated Christina. When death a second 
time interfered between him and the object of his 
choice, and he at last bethought himself of his 
former playmate, the spirited princess manifested 
proper resentment, and refused to wed unwooed. 
“Tf Alfonso wants to marry me, let him come 
to Vienna and win me,” said she ; and she would 
have doubtless had her way had not the misfor- 





tunes that overtook the hapless prince in the 
death of his sister and his subsequent accident 
so softened her woman’s heart that she finally 
consented to go with her mother to meet him 
half way at Arcachon. Thither Alfonso hasten- 
ed, pale and interesting, in deep mourning, with 
his arm in a sling, to woo his bride, like a true 
lover, and not like a Spanish grandee. The be- 
witching damsel soon achieved a conquest of the 
impressionable monarch’s heart, and it was not 
long before he vowed that he was never so happy 
in his life, and refused to leave Arcachon until 
he was fairly dragged away by his courtiers. 
The success of the royal suitor was a foregone 
conclusion. The marriage will take place at 
Madrid on King Alfonso’s birthday, November 
28, and preparations are now on foot for a splen- 
did celebration, together with the refurnishing of 
the apartments occupied by the late Queen, that 
naught may remind the bride of her predecessor. 
The air is full of wedding bells, but through their 
joyful chimes continually resounds the echo of 
“ Poor Mercedes !” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE facts presented in a paper read by Mr. 

George T. Angell, of Boston, before the re- 
cent meeting of the Social Science Association 
at Saratoga, make us almost wonder that any- 
body yet remains unpoisoned. Is there ag 
thing we can safely eat, drink, wear, or use in 
any way so long as groceries and breadstuffs are 
dangerously adulterated, cloths and wall-paper 
impregnated with arsenic, tea and coffee ‘* doc- 
tored,” and kitchen utensils made of poison- 
bearing materials? Facts go to show that, in 
spite of all these things, people who eat and 
drink continue to live, and to all appearance are 
not fatally poisoned. Nevertheless, it is impos- 
sible to know how many of the distempers and 
the discomforts to which the body is liable, and 
from which all suffer so much, may not be just- 
ly referred to the injurious adulterations which 
we take into the stomach instead of nourishing 
substances. It appears from Mr. Angell’s paper 
that cocoa and prepared coffee are seldom pure; 
that tea is colored with Prussian blue, verdigris, 
mineral green, and sundry other dyes, to say 
nothing of the admixtures it contains; that 
‘half the vinegar sold in cities is rank poison ;” 
that baking powders often contain alum instead 
of cream of tartar; that candies are dangerously 
adulterated; that a large proportion of the al- 
coholic liquor drank is worse than poison ; that 
drugs are impure; and that arsenic is freely sold 
and used in wall-paper, wrapping papers for 
confectionery, artificial flowers, tickets, visiting- 
cards, under-wear, dress goods, veils, toys, and 
various other articles. Under these circum- 
stances, an antipoisoning society or a protective 
health association would seem to be a most 
useful organization. Certainly some measures 
should be devised for the chemical analysis of 
articles of food, and for the detection and pun- 
ishment of adulterators. 





Late reports indicate an increase in the fever 
at Memphis. There are now remaining in the 
city about twelve thousand negroes and perhaps 
one or two thousand white persons. Nearly 
thirty-two thousand have abandoned their homes 
to escape the plague, and probably a majority of 
those remaining would follow their example if 
they were able to go, and were allowed to do so. 
There are at this time about four hundred pa- 
tients in the charge of the Howard Association, 
whose president has recently visited this and 
other cities to ask contributions to carry on the 
work of relief. 





Frost came early this fall in some sections of 
the country. The northern and western parts 
of Pike County, Pennsylvania, were visited with 
a heavy frost on the night of September 11. 





The St. Petersburg Gazette declares that it is 
necessary to expel the British from Central Asia, 
and adds that this can now be done by sending 
20,000 Russians to defend Afghanistan. Con- 
quering or attempting to conquer the savage 
Afghans may prove a serious task for the Brit- 
ish, and doubtless, in the event of success, will 
be a costly affair, 





It is a conclusion ofttimes too quickly de- 
duced, in these days, from unexplained cireum- 
stances, that a person has committed suicide. 
The suicidal mania which seems to have spread 
through the country has led the public to draw 
hasty inferences. ut to link the word suicide 
with the name of a sane person is to cover it 
with misfortune and disgrace ; and, whenever 
possible, any other reasonable explanation of 
sudden death should be accepted, in justice to 
the silent dead. 

It is now believed that the death of the artist 
William M. Hunt was accidental, and not pre- 
meditated. He is said by friends to have been 
in fine spirits only a short time before his death, 
and to have spoken cheerfully of his improved 
health. But he was liable to attacks of vertigo, 
and it is thought that he slipped and fell into 
the water, perhaps during a giddy turn. 





There are no free public schools in Utah, and 
the Mormon schools which do exist are of the 
lowest grade. In New Mexico there is a system 
of public schools under the management of the 
priesthood, but only boys attend. There is no 
attempt to educate girls. 





Twenty-one of the London Board schools are 
to have kitchens, in which practical instruction 
in cookery will be given to the older girls. The 
lessons are given upon one half day in each 
week. No food is wasted, as what is prepared 
in the course of instruction is sold. 





An exchange informs us that never before in 
the history of Baltimore’s public schools has 
there been such a rush of pupils as at the open- 
ing this fall. The City College is crowded. 





Governments often make economies in the 
wrong places. When John Smeaton success- 
fully completed the famous Eddystone Light- 
house over a century ago by dovetailing togeth- 
er and into the solid rock the courses of stone 
of which the structure was made, he discovered 
a small cavern in the reef, directly under the 





foundation, which he thought might give trou- 
ble in the future. He recommended that this 
should be filled up at once—a labor which would 
cost $1250. The government, however, declined 
to do this, and the incessant action of the waves, 
assisted, perbaps, by the weight and vibrations 
of the tower itself, has enlarged the cavity, until 
the whole great pile must be taken down. Had 
Smeaton’s advice been followed, there is every 
reason to believe that the building with which 
his name is inseparably associated would have 
stood foreyer. 





Many words once in common use in our lan- 
guage are now obsolete, and new words are con- 
stantly being introduced. The supplement of a 
recent edition of Webster’s Unabridged Diction- 
ary has an addition of over four thousand six 
hundred new words and definitions, although a 
eareful revision of that dictionary was made 
only a few years ago. Some of these words, 
however, are specially technical. But the fact 
shows how rapidly our language is changing. 





There are evidently some Englishmen who be- 
lieve that there are duties nearer home than that 
of conquering and civilizing the Zulus. Ata 
coroner’s inquest in London, not long ago, the 
fact was developed that ‘“‘a bright intelligent 
boy of nine,” who had been for two years at a 
London Board school, had never heard of God. 
The jury made this comment: “‘ We can go and 
civilize Zulus off the face of the earth, and yet 
grossly neglect the education of our so-called 
civilized white brethren in London.”’ 





It is estimated that at the present time over 
1,800,000 gallons of petroleum oil are brought to 
the surface every day in the oil regions of Penn- 
sylvania alone. So abundant is the hidden sup- 
ply that more is sent to the surface than can be 
taken care of, and it is supposed that not less 
than 300,000 gallons run to waste every day. It 
would seem as if there must be subterranean 
oceans of this valuable substance. 





The province of Che-kiang, one of the richest 
and most productive in China, is threatened with 
destruction of crops from drought. 





In Vienna, Austria, rewards are given by the 
government to domestics who remain for a long 
time in the service of one family. In the annual 
report for the last year, under the heading “‘ Serv- 
aut-Girls,” it is stated that one servant produced 
evidence of fifty-seven years of service in the 
same family, and another of forty-seven years. 
There were also fifteen who had continued in 
the same place for thirty-eight years, and eleyen 
who had remained thirty-seven years, 





Ranavalona, Queen of Madagascar, commands 
her subjects to send their children to school, and 
herself gives this advice: ‘‘ Be all of you dili- 
gent, for although you do not now know the 
sweetness of knowledge and wisdom, you will 
discover it when they become yours.”’ 


Duluth, Minnesota, does not seem religiously 
inclined, if the report circulated be true—that of 
the eleven churches in the place more than one- 
half are not used for religious purposes. Or did 
they build more churches than the population 
warranted ?—a mistake which is not uncommon, 
thereby dividing the strength of Christian work- 
ers, greatly to the injury of the cause. 


The surfmen employed by the United States 
Life-saving Service are on full duty this month, 
Statistics establish the fact that a larger num- 
ber of lives are lost during the month of Sep- 
tember in the surf than at any other time of the 
year. 





Sea-captains complain that the electric light 
on Coney Island is so brilliant, and visible at 
such a distance, that it disturbs their reckon- 
ings. This only proves that the electric light 
is the very thing for light-houses. It penetrates 
all fogs. 





Mount Vesuvius has made another demon- 
stration. Professor Palmieri takes it very calm- 
ly, as something which he is constantly expect- 
ing. But residents in the neighborhood of the 
volcano do not enjoy it so much. 





For the coming two months the American 
Institute Fair, now open in the building at Third 
Avenue and Sixty-third Street, will attract a 
crowd of visitors. Although this is the forty- 
eighth annual exhibition there seems to be no 
lack of interest in the many articles displayed, 
and in the evidence of constant progress in me- 
chanics, machinery, and all useful arts. It is 
expected that there will be a fine horticultural 
show in October. The elevated railway is a 
most convenient way of reaching the Fair build- 
ing, and arrangements have been made by which 
one can buy for fifty cents a ticket to the Fair 
with two coupons attached, which are good for 
two rides on the elevated road. 

A correspondent discourses in the Chicago In- 
ter- Ocean concerning the ‘‘ Two Honey-Moons”’ 
with so much truth and unique pathos that we 
may be pardoned for making a somewhat lengthy 
clipping: 

“ .... There never was two persons so near alike 
but what they was different, and had their different 
ways and eccentricities. A woman may think she 
knows a man just as well as if she had been through 
his head a number of times with a lantern; but let her 
come to live with him from day to day, from week to 
week, in sunshine and in storm ; when dinner is ready 
at noon, and when it is late; when his boot-jack is on 
the nail, and when it is lost; when stove-pipes are up, 
and when they are bein’ put up; and in all other tri- 
als and reverses of life.. I tell you she will come across 
little impatient, obstinate streaks in him she never laid 
eyes on before—little selfish, overbearin’ streaks. And 
the same with her. He may have been firm as a rock 
in the belief that he was marrying an angel; but the 
very first time he brings unexpected company home 
on washin’ day, he'll find he hasn’t. They may be aw- 
ful good-principled, well-meaning folks, nevertheless ; 
but there are rocks they have got to suil around, and 
they want strength, and they want patience, and they 
want elbow-room. ... There is another moon, what you 
may call the harvest-moon of married life, that r 
to light true married lovers on the pilgrimage. It 
may not be so brilliant and dazzling as the honey- 
moon, but its light is stiddy and calm, and metiow as 
anything, and it shines all the way down to the dark 
valley, and throws its pure light clear across it to the 
other side....Then, if they want to take in a few in- 
firm or even bedridden relations, on his side or on 
hers, let em take em in: it would be perfectly safe.” 
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LAND. 

By tue Avtnor or “ Voyace or tux ‘Sunneam.’” 

Tuesday, November 16.—A lovely morning. It 
is delightful to be able to make one’s toilette 
with ease and comfort, after the cold and rough 
weather of these past days. Breakfast was early 
as usual, half past seven, and whilst we were still 
eating it, a party of five Bedouins passed by on 
the other side of the ravine. There was only the 
width of the little river between us, and they were 
armed to the teeth, and well mounted. They may 
have been peaceful citizens of the desert, but 
they looked uncommonly like marauders out on 
a foray. 

We turned a little out of our way, on first start- 
ing, to see the fountain of Banias, another source 
of the Jordan, which also issues from a limestone 
rock beneath the ruined remains of some great 
temple, and flows down a ravine exactly like our 
beautiful halting-place of yesterday. These two 
streams used to be the boundaries of the ancient 
Cesarea Philippi, and many old inscriptions and 
carvings still remain on the stones. 

After leaving the fountain, we held on our way 
to Tell-el-Kady, the site of the ancient city of Dan, 
the northernmost city of the Holy Land, and the 
one where Jeroboam inaugurated the worship of 
“the golden calf he had set up.” Its inhabit- 
ants were colonists from Sidon, and when one 
sees the rich fertile plain on whose borders the 
city stood, it is easy to understand how they be- 
came lazy and luxurious in their habits, and so 
fell an easy prey to the hardy and victorious Is- 
raelites. The oaks, for which Sidon has always 
been famous, still grow on the hills around, and 
from one magnificent tree which overhangs the 
fountains we brought away some acorns, hoping 
to get them to grow in England. 

Near Tell-el-Kady a third source of the Jordan 
springs up, and after forming a miniature lake in 
the crater of an extinct volcano, rushes down the 
valley to join the other two streams, and they all 
flow together toward the “ waters of Merom.” I 
never saw anything so lovely as the maiden-hair 
fern at this little lake. It did not fringe the edge 
entirely, as it has always done at every pool, wa- 
ter-course, and torrent we have passed since we 
have been in Syria; but it sprang up in large 
tufts between the rocks of basalt at the edge and 
in the middle of the lake. It was of a larger va- 
riety than one generally meets with in England, 
and in such luxuriant bunches, so effectively 
placed, that it gave the effect of the lake having 
been specially decorated for the occasion. 

On we rode, through thickets of myrtle, olean- 
der, and Berberis asiatica, across the plain, over 
Roman bridges, fording green-fringed streams, 
until we came to a rugged mountain path leading 
straight up a steep hill, from whose summit we 
had a magnificent view of Hermon and the chain 
of Anti-Lebanon, away to Mount Carmel, whilst 
just at our feet lay the plain of Huleh. We 
lunched under the shade of a myrtle-tree, with 
this wonderful scenery all around us, and it re- 
quired some resolution, and many remonstrances 
and threats of being belated, from Karam, to 
make us mount our horses again, and turn away 
from so much and such varied beauty. Another 
climb brought us to Hunin, the ancient Rehab— 
the terminal point of the spies’ journeying from 
Kadesh-barnea. Thence, a couple of hours’ ride 
through woods of oaks and olives, with a dense 
undergrowth of myrtle and vines, brought us to 
Meis-el-Jehel. Here we encamped for the night, 
but just outside the village as usual. 

It is a disagreeable peculiarity of this country 
that the carcasses of all creatures which fall by 
the road-side are left unburied, so that your way 
is enlivened by the frequent sight of the bodies 
of divers animals in varying stages of decompo- 
sition, from a mule just dead, to the white, sun- 
bleached bones of a camel. On the way hither 
to-day I saw several eagles soaring above our 
heads ; from time to time one would pounce down 
suddenly on the dead bodies of lambs. A little 
further on a huge dog was devouring a carcass, 
whilst hard by two splendid eagles sat on a rock 
and enviously watched him with wide, fierce eyes. 

In spite of the close vicinity of the Jordan, the 
water is extremely bad just here, and has to be 
brought from a spring miles away. 

Wednesday, Nov 17.—We started about 
9 a.m., and had a rather hot and stony ride past 
the spring whence the water of yesterday had 
come. The sight of it quite accounts for our all 
having felt more or less ill after drinking it. 
Nevertheless, the large deep stone well, some 
eighty feet round, was picturesque enough, and 
brought vividly to mind many a Bible story. 
Two stout Arabs were drawing water from below 
for their mixed herds, some poor thirsting cam- 
els waited patiently a little way off, whilst groups 
of women moved away from the well, poising 
their stone water jars on their heads with one 
hand in the old graceful Eastern fashion. 

Not long after leaving this watering-place we 
reached Kadesh Naphtali, one of the Jewish cities 
of refuge in old times, and also the birth-place of 
Barak. We paused a little to examine the few 
ruins which are still left, and to try and get some 
water, but it was so bad here that even the horses 
would not touch it. We went on, and soon came 
to a curious village of peaked-roof houses, built 
by some Algerian settlers anxious to escape from 
French discipline. Here there was a spring, 
which our thirsty horses rushed at, a t push- 
ing one another away in their eagerness to drink 
of it. An Arab was washing the dust off his feet 
in it just as we came up, which seemed unfortu- 
nate, but we waited a little while for the contents 
of the pool to run off, and then filled our leathern 
bottles, and rode on along a path at the edge of a 
precipice overhanging the river. 

Whilst climbing slowly up a steep bank on the 
opposite side, a Bedouin of the tribe of Ben Issa- 
cher, mounted on a pretty black mare, overtook 
us at full gallop. He pulled up and joined our 





party, and we talked to him for some time through 
Karam. ‘Albert offered to buy his long spear 
with silver-bound joints. At one end was an iron 
point to stick into the ground when not in use, 
and at the other a sharp point of burnished steel. 
He was a most friendly and affable Bedouin, and 
showed us all his arms—pistols, sword, knife, and 
so forth. When we arrived at the rocky plateau 
at the top of the hill, he gave a sort of perform- 
ance for our amusement, galloping about and 
whirling his lance with dramatic effect and many 
loud cries, as he thrust at and parried thrusts 
from an imaginary enemy. He turned and twist- 
ed his mare about with incredible ease and swift- 
ness, only guiding her with a halter, for the bit, 
which is scarcely ever used except in warfare, 
hung idly to his saddle all the time. We rode 
together for some distance, and at parting he 
took the charm from his horse’s neck—a piece 
of crescent-shaped wood—and presented it to me 
with a most graceful salam. . Altogether we were 
rather pleased with our fellow-traveller, until old 
Hadji Hassan let out that his parting words had 
been a strongly expressed wish to find any two of 
us alone in a place where he could use his weap- 
ons in earnest. Six together were beyond his 
ideas, so he made the best of his disappointment. 

A hot, dreary ride of two hours brought us to 
Safed, said by some to be the city alluded to by 
St. Matthew as the city set on a hill that can not 
be hid. It is perched on the very summit of a 
high mountain. From the olive grove, close to 
the castle, in which our tents are pitched, we have 
a lovely outlook over distant ridges, one folded 
softly over the other, until the eye travels down 
to Mount Carmel and the Sea of Galilee lying at 
our feet. As if they were on a map, one picks 
out Chorazin, Bethsaida, Capernaum, Tiberias, and 
the country of the Gergesenes. On the eastern 
side is the steep place where the devil-possessed 
swine ran violently down, to perish in the waters. 
Every spot has some thrilling charm of its own, 
by which to hold the er spell-bound. The 
sunset was lovely, though stormy, and the moon 
rose early, shedding a full and pure radiance over 
the scene, and filtering down through the branch- 
es of the olive-trees. Safed suffered terribly in 
the great earthquake of 1837. Five thousand of 
the inhabitants perished miserably. The earth 
was literally shaken to pieces, and has still great 
rents in it. Only four thousand inhabitants, 
chiefly Jews, remain in it now. 

Thursday, November 18.—The sunset of last 
night has kept its promise. When we awoke at 
five this morning, it was pouring with rain, and 
the thunder was rolling among the mountains. 
The rain continued more or less until ten, when 
we seized an interval of fine weather to start by 
another bare and bleak road winding through the 
mountains of Naphtali. It was very hot, with occa- 
sional showers, but when the clouds lifted enough 
to enable us to see the hills, they looked all the 
more lovely for the changing, flitting shadows 
and mist wreaths. The usual brief halt for lunch 
was made at the top of a hill among some acacia 
and fig bushes. To-day the meal was improved 
by some delicious new milk which we got from 
a party of travelling Arabs. They were all pic- 
turesque-looking people, especially the head goat- 
herd, who carried, among other weapons, an old 
English “ Tower” gun, with flint-lock and steel, 
and the words “ Tower” and “George IV.” on 
the lock. It had a preposterously long barrel, 
bound round at regular intervals with little brass 
hoops. Only last year we were told at the Tower 
that all their condemned guns were bought by the 
Jews, and altered to suit the Arab taste, and that 
they then found a ready market in these parts. 

Fine timber is said to exist in this range of 
mountains, but we have scarcely seen a tree to- 
day. It is true that our after-luncheon ride led 
us along a stream densely bordered on either side 
by luxuriant oleanders, but then they are only 
flowering bushes! At last we reached the plain 
of Gennesareth—a rich flat at the head of the lake. 
The land belongs to some merchants in Damas- 
cus, but is cultivated for their benefit by a little 
colony of Arabs of the Gawwuneh tribe. 

Another stream had to be crossed, and this 
brought us along a beach of small but beautiful 
shells, to the wretched village of Magdala, the 
supposed birth-place of Mary Magdalene. A large 
caravan of Arabs and camels, on their way to 
Egypt, were halting here. Then the path wound 
sometimes alongside and sometimes above the 
lake, until we reached Tiberias, a dirty town with 
a ruined castle. Here we found great excite- 
ment prevailing, for the Pasha of Damascus was 

ing to spend the night in the town on his way 
a Jerusalem, where he had been to pay a vis- 
it to the Prince of Prussia and the Emperor of 
Austria. His attendants were busy unloading 
the camels and pitching the tents on the shore, 
and the ladies of the harem were just arriving. 
They had been travelling in queer-shaped, gayly 
decorated litters, each borne between two camels. 
Just as we topped thé hill and came in view of 
their camp, the escort of Turkish cavalry was fol- 
lowing the ladies’ litters down the steep hill. It 
was a curious and characteristic scene, which we 
would not have missed on any account. The 
green and gold and purple and gold tents, with 
the crescent flag floating above them, stood in the 
middle of a perfect town of little white tents, 
which sprang up like mushrooms in all direc- 
tions, even whilst we stood looking atthem. The 
escort were mounted on active little horses, and 
wore boots and gaiters,full blue Turkish trou- 
sers, red Garibaldi shirts, and white handker- 
chiefs over their fezzes, with a piece of rope 
wound round them. They were followed and es- 
corted in their turn by a swarm of Arabs and 
followers in every variety of picturesque rags. 
Some of this ragged outer regiment acted as 
guides, and were armed with curious short little 
blunderbusses like those used in England in the 
earliest days of firearms. They had, perhaps, 
found their way over here from the Tower, as had 
the goat-herd’s gun. 





Tiberias, like Safed, is principally inhabited by 
Jews, who look very odd in long distinguishing 
garments of light linen, buttoned sunigls dows 
from head to foot. Their hair, too, is cut short, 
except one curl in front of each ear. A small 
white cotton night-cap, and a hat like the ordi- 
nary chimney-pot, only cut shorter, complete the 
costume, which is in sharp contrast to the flow- 
ing, gay-colored dress of the Arabs, Turks, and 
Syrians. These Jews are abjectly poor, and no- 
where could we behold a more literal fulfillment 
of prophecy than standing in such spots as these, 
and looking around one at their unhappy inhab- 
itants. 

Although the country is thickly strewn with 
loose stones, the soil is rich and fertile, but it is 
quite uncultivated. For miles it looks like an 
utter desert, and to such desolate expanses suc- 
ceeds a tangle or copse of thorny shrubs. Often 
we journey for miles without seeing a human be- 
ing, or an Arab hut, or even tent. It is a verita- 
ble country of desolation; still in some places 
there are lovely spots and grand views, but they 
are few and far between. 

The pasha did not arrive till after dark, so we 
did not wait to see him. Indeed, I felt rather 
cross with his Highness, for he had taken up our 
proposed camping ground, and therefore our tents 
had to be pitched a good way farther along the 
shore. However, the camping ground turned out 
a very nice place, close to the hot springs, and 
only a few feet from the waters of the lake. 
Here, too, we only needed a couple of guards to 
sleep by each tent. 

Friday, November 19.—A. showery night and 
morning, but delightfully warm. In spite of his 
late arrival, the pasha, with all his train of fol- 
lowers, was off en route for Damascus at day- 
break, so no more has been seen of them. We 
started at eleven, in a boat of primitive construc- 
tion, with five inefficient boatmen. Luckily the 
lake was perfectly calm, and we proceeded safe- 
ly, though very slowly. It is curious to remem- 
ber that during the time of our Lord’s ministry 
here, and for long afterward, the inhabitants of 
the country near the lake gained their living by 
fishing, and that the sea must have been covered 
by boats. Now there are only two boats on the 
lake, both of comparatively recent importation, 
and never used except by visitors to its shores. 
Nothing shows more forcibly the desolation which 
has passed over the land. 

We rowed leisurely on to the very centre of 
the lake, so as to have a good view all round, and 
to see the clefts in the hill where the Jordan en- 
ters the lake at the north end. The first idea 
was to land at the north side, but so slow was 
our progress that it was found impracticable. 
We had to turn off toward the cliff down which 
the swine ran into the sea. It is the only steep 
place; for elsewhere, though the mountains en- 
compass the lake, there is a flat strip of cultiva- 
ted land between them and the lake, except in 
this one spot, where a spur of the mountain range 
runs abruptly down. 

We landed at a place now called Tel Hunel, re- 
garding which there is much controversy among 
learned writers. It is certainly the site of one of 
the desolated cities, but whether of Capernaum, 
Bethsaida, or Chorazin can not now be deter- 
mined, so utter has been their overthrow. It is 
only the general locality which can be ascertained. 
We lunched at this forsaken spot; and then went 
on and landed again at Magdala, to collect some 
of the lovely shells. 

A breeze now sprang up, blowing right ahead ; 
the waters of the lake immediately became very 
rough, and we soon began to feel exceedingly un- 
comfortable. Happily the wind changed, or we 
should certainly have had to spend the night on 
the lake, for our boat made little or no progress 
against it. Even as it was, we were kept out 
very late, and Tom had begun to be anxious, for, 
like all inland seas, the wind here is exceedingly 
fitful and treacherous, and he fully expected it 
would chop round again. The foundations of the 
old city of Tiberias extend far beyond our tents 
to the hot springs, nearly a mile from the present 
town, and the borders of the lake are surrounded 
by the ruins of once prosperous towns and vil- 
lages. This bit of our journey is, to my mind, 
the most interesting. I feel too unwell to actual- 
ly enjoy the scenes of each day, but I am sure I 
shall always look back to them with delight. 

Saturday, November 20.—I have been gradually 
and decidedly getting worse ever since we left 
Meis-el-Jehel. I suffer horribly from ague and 
low fever, and this morning I am so ill that there 
seems a good deal of doubt whether we can start 
at all. Tom, however, thinks it better to push 
on, as here there is no doctor or possibility of 
help of any kind, whereas from Nazareth one day 
would take us to Acre. My recollections of this 
morning’s journey are very vague. The most dis- 
tinct idea was the ever-present wonder how long 
I should be able to remain in my saddle. Then 
came intervals of unconsciousness, from which I 
recovered to find myself laid on the ground, while 
quinine and brandy and water were being poured 
down my throat. 

Whilst we were resting under some olive-trees 
to-day a marriage procession passed us. It was 
led by about fifty men in their best clothes, well 
mounted and armed, who were escorting a bride 
home. Some of these men played upon curious 
musical instruments. In their midst sat the bride 
—astride upon a white caparisoned horse, led by 
a man in flowing robes. Her wonderful garments 
were stiff with embroidery, and she was laden 
with magnificent jewels. She wore the usual 
jacket, shirt, tunic, fall, and loose trousers, and 
was attended by four very ugly old hags as 
bridemaids, who were nearly as smart as her- 
self. But these antique damsels (or dames) were 
distinguished by extraordinary head-dresses, com- 
posed of rolls of silver coins about the size of a 
florin, piled up like the money on a money- 
changer’s counter, and arranged round the front 
of a sort of cap, something of the shape of a 





great sausage. The procession included a host 
of women and children, and the rear was brought 
up by a solitary camel, bearing a huge scarlet and 
green box aloft, which box contained the bride’s 
trousseau. Their journey was a long one, and to 
beguile its tedium they sang songs and played 
upon their queer musical instruments, and every 
time they came to ever so small a plateau beside 
the rocky path the men broke out of the order of 
march and held a sort of miniature tournament, 
performing all sorts of intricate evolutions. They 
would tilt at one another with their long lances, 
and fire off their long guns. Now and then one 
of them would detach himself from the rest and 
really seem to fly up the steep mountain-side, his 
horse clambering over the rocks, and all the oth- 
ers rushing after him in hot pursuit, shouting and 
shrieking at the top of their voices. 

We were passing or travelling with this pro- 
cession the whole afternoon. By a curious coin- 
cidence, when we arrived at Kefr Kenna, the an- 
cient Cana of Galilee, where our Lord performed 
his first miracle at a bridal feast, there stood, just 
as they might have stood in those distant days, 
a vast and expectant crowd, and the bridegroom 
anxiously waiting at the door of his house to re- 
ceive the bride. 

Kefr Kenna is an old village on the side of a 
hill not far from Nazareth, surrounded by fertile 
fields and orchards, all hedged in by prickly-pears. 
Some of the oldest olive-trees in the world grow 
just here. I never saw such decrepit gnarled old 
trunks as had some of them. You can still see 
the house where the miracle was performed, and 
even, they say, the six water-pots of stone, but 
we did not pause to look at them, nor yet at the 
tomb of the Prophet Jonah, which is on the op- 
posite hill. 

The rain was coming down in torrents, but it 
proved to be only a shower, and cleared before 
we had finished climbing the hill above Nazareth, 
enabling us to enjoy the justly celebrated view 
of mountain, plain, and sea from its summit. 

On our arrival we found that a party of French 
travellers had taken possession of our intended 
camping ground, and in-consequence our tents 
had not yet been pitched. This was unfortunate 
for me, as I had to wait in the damp for nearly 
an hour, tired and ill as I felt. It poured with 
rain all night, and though our tents had not 
leaked so far, still everything became damp and 
wet. I am fast coming to the conclusion that 
this sort of life requires fine weather, robust 
health, and a prettier line of country than we 
have passed through. Under the conditions 
named I could imagine it to be delightful. As it 
is, one never has a moment’s rest from the time 
one is called in the morning until one tumbles 
into bed more dead than alive at night. The 
days have erally been spent thus: We are 
called at half past five, have a cup of coffee, and 
after dressing and packing, breakfast (with three 
hot dishes) is served outside at half past seven. 
Then we sit on the ground, and write or read in 
an uncomfortable sort of fashion while the tents 
are taken down and the mules loaded. When 
Karam has seen all this properly done, we start, 
and ride for four or five hours until lunch, which 
is always a hurried meal, as the halt is generally 

le near some object of interest. Three or 
four more hours’ riding, perhaps, brings us to 
our camping ground for the night. If the weath- 
er and the roads have been good, we are lucky 
enough to find the tents pitched and ready for 
us; if not, we sit on the ground and watch the 
process. In an hour or so comes dinner, after 
which we are all glad to go to bed as soon as pos- 
sible. Our cook has proved himself an excellent 
artist, and has provided upward of seventy va- 
rious dishes, all excellent of their kind. He de- 
serves the more credit for this, since his fire-place 
is simply a perforated half cylinder about four 
feet high and one foot broad. It has been sup- 
ported on four legs, but some of these have come 
off by rough usage, and it is now propped up in 
a make-shift fashion. His principal materials 
have been skinny fowls, tough mutton, eggs, and 
goat’s milk, besides the potted meats, vegetables, 
and sauces with which Karam has plentifully 
provided him. 

Sunday, November 21.—It has poured with 
rain all night and day. As I spent all the time 
in my bed, I have not much to write about, unless 
I dilate on the miseries of being ill ina tent. It 
is especially wretched on a wet day, when the 
roof is saturated and the walls running down 
with water, when the carpet is a mass of mud, 
and clothes, counterpane, and, in fact, everything 
is wringing wet, when you are obliged to hold an 
umbrella over your head and to have your bed 
covered by a mackintosh. Then swarms of black 
beetles of various dimensions, snails, slugs, wood- 
lice, earwigs, occasionally a scorpion, infest the 
tent to obtain shelter from the deluge outside. 
These larger creatures are in addition, remember, 
to the mosquitoes and fleas, which we seem to 
carry about with us everywhere. Sometimes, 
when I have not been too unwell to be indiffer- 
ent to everything, I have thought what a positive 
pleasure it must be to be ill in a nice house with 
everything clean and comfortable around you. 
At the best of times camp beds are not too lux- 
urious, and it is a constant wonder to me why it 
should be necessary to have the bedclothes al- 
ways several sizes too small for them. Badly 
off as I was, however, I really think I had the 
best of it, even in my damp bed and racked with 
fever, for the others looked wretchedly cold and 
miserable. But they took the greatest care of 
me, and the quinine and strong soup which they 
gave me every alternate hour made me feel much 
better toward evening. 

Akurah, the dog, so named after the village 
from which he came, and which has followed us 
faithfully ever since, spent most of this wet day 
with us, and we have really grown so fond of him 
that we think of taking him back to England 
with us. He is a wonderfully clever watch-dog, 
affectionate to us, and just civil to the servants. 
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He has made it his business to ascertain who are 
the authorized passers-by, and even recognizes 
the right of way of the water-carrier’s casks, as- 
sistants, and guards who are appointed at each 
village. These he permits to pass, but woe be- 
tide any one else who ventures within an imagi- 
nary circle he has drawn round the tents the mo- 
ment the camp is formed. No strange foot must 
intrude there. If they do not heed a low warn- 
ing growl, Akurah is on his legs in a minute, and 
the visitor flying before him. 

Nazareth is chiefly interesting from its asso- 
ciations—from the fact that here our Lord spent 
twenty-seven years of His life on earth. Like 
all these Eastern villages, it looks sufficiently 
clean and agreeable from a little distance; but 
turns out to be less attractive when you find your- 
self within the walls. It is built on the side of a 
hill, and is surrounded with gardens and orchards 
fenced in by hedges of prickly-pear. It is the 
head-quarters of many missionaries, who work 
very hard among the people ; and it was most in- 
teresting to see all the Christian Arabs riding 
into the town early this morning, dressed in their 
best clothes, but well armed, to attend the Church 
services in Arabic. Tom wanted very much to 
go to the evening service at 7.30, but there was 
such a down-pour of rain he could not manage it. 
However, next day he called on the missionary, 
and heard many interesting details of his labors 
and the condition of the neighborhood. 

Baron de Sanley, the great Oriental traveller, 
has been encamped close to us all this drenching 
day. He seems to have a large party with him, 
to judge from the size of his camp. 

THE END. 





OUR BOARDER. 


we Miss Dehone came to our house to 
stay, it was well understood that if we were 
to her liking, she was to remain with us for the 
rest of her days. And as we thought that the 
payment of her board would be quite an item in 
our little housekeeping, we were resolved that, of 
course, we would de to her liking. Moreover, 
Miss Dehone was a distant—indeed, a very dis- 
tant—connection: mamma’s great-aunt’s second 
cousin by marriage, or something of the sort. 
And distant as that was, we were the nearest and 
only connections she had in the world, so that— 
I am ashamed to acknowledge that we were so 
poor as to be obliged to encourage a mercenary 
thought in the matter—so that we might possi- 
bly come in for something by her will, if she de- 
cided not to leave all and everything to the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Cats, as she 
had once formally declared her intention to be. 

Sarah did not look on the innovation favorably. 
Sarah was our beauty of beauties—I wish you 
could have seen her in those days—dark and tall 
and straight as an Arab, with such a carnation 
on her olive cheek, and such blue-black hair, and 
eyes like midnight and stars, just as different 
from Emma as dark from dawn; for Em was all 
fair and rosy and dimpled and yellow-haired, while 
Kate was gray-eyed, black-lashed, and pale. As 
for me, I was always a little dud; but I was mighty 
useful. 

Well, Sarah said she had rather go without ev- 
erything forever than introduce a stranger—and 
such a stranger—among us, and Em seconded 
her. Em didn’t say it, but she was pretty sure 
it would interfere with her beaux to have an old 
lady always sitting round, with her blanket-shawls 
and foot-stoves and big tabby cats on. each side of 
her, to be waited on every minute or two, or else 
to give you a heartless appearance; and it was 
well known that Miss Dehone had the greatest 
contempt for the young men of to-day, who had 
deteriorated so sadly since her time. But Kate 
and I persuaded mamma to our side, and that 
made a majority, and Miss Dehone came. And 
she was an old woman, with blanket-shawls, and 
soap-stones, and rubber bags of hot water, and 
terrible attacks of colic, and a lap-dog, and a par- 
rot, and a pair of canaries, and a family of Per- 
sian cats; and for the rest, the most inquisitive 
little body, with her sharp black eyes peering 
from all her wraps and caps and strings and 
things like a mouse from a bundle of rags. And, 
to Sarah’s consternation, she singled her out for 
the royal favor at once. “ You have the Dehone 
eye, my love,” she said, with a series of queer lit- 
tle nods; “I looked just like you at your age.” 
And Sarah said afterward, with asperity, that if 
she was going to look just like her at her age, she 
wished she might die now! 

“ Just think how horrid it will be when Arnold 
comes,” said Sarah to me. “There she is perch- 
ed with her pets in the corner, and there she al- 
ways will be, with those dreadful eyes of hers, 
too. Dehone eyes, indeed! And she will be ask- 
ing all sorts of hateful questions—she’ll be ask- 
ing him his intentions, for all I know.” 

Asking Arnold Parnell his intentions! Sarah 
guessed that mamma had been on the point of 
it any time this twelvemonth ; for mamma held 
her husband's girls to be a serious responsibility, 
and here had Arnold been, as she would have 
said if she had put it into words, in the way of 
Sarah’s making an eligible settlement all this 
year and more. Mamma is cheeky—I beg -her 
dear old haughty pardon, she calls it her habit of 
self-respect — but somehow, like “ grandfather's 
clock,” she always stopped “ short” of asking Ar- 
nold any questions that she could not have asked 
a prince of the blood royal ; and if anybody ever 
looked like a prince of the blood royal it was Ar- 
nold Parnell. That he was madly in love with 
Sarah there wasn’t the least doubt in my mind, 
and I doubt if there was any doubt in Sarah’s, 
although I dare say that about some things one 
is hardly quite sure till the articles are signed 
and sealed. But she was such a proud and state- 
ly piece that she would have died sooner than 
have given him, or anybody but me—nobody 
ever minded me much—one sign concerning her 
feelings; and all we exactly knew was that if 








young Dr. Parnell had given us a good chance, 
we, at least, should have been equally madly in 
love with him. But then Sarah wasn’t like the 
rest of us, and had never said as much as this 
about him before. 

“Oh no,” I answered her on this occasion, “ she 
won’t go out of her way to make herself dis- 

ble.” 

“She won’t have to,” said Em, coming in with 
Kate, and overhearing me. “It is just going to 
destroy our home having that woman here. She’ll 
have the best chair, the best corner, the best 
morsel, the best room, and the best manners all 
the time. There'll never be a bit of freedom; 
we must speak with bated breath; we don’t 
know how she’ll like this or take that; she’s 
strict, and we’re liberal; she likes a lot of people 
we hate ; we'll have to mince our words and pare 
our speech; she’ll want haricot when we want 
roast; she will want hot bread when we want 
cold ; we'll hate pies and she’ll hate puddings ; 
she’ll want breakfast at daybreak and dinner at 
noon—and oh, dear! dear!” 

And she did. All these things came true. 
Miss Dehone naturally had the best corner and 
the best chair in it; of course she had the best 
room—there wasn’t any other for her; and of 
course I helped her to the best cuts—what else 
could you do with an elderly stranger at table? 
and of course we were on our best behavior, and 
took care as to what we said in her presence. 
She was a dyspeptic, and had to have little mess- 
es made for her; and she did get up before dawn, 
and look very thankful if anybody else crept out 
of bed a couple of hours afterward, and seem to 
be a reproach to lazy young people; and she did 
look over the tops of her glasses at Arnold’s go- 
ings and comings in such a way that it was quite 
plain that if she said nothing, yet, like the silent 
parrot, she kept up a great thinking. But then, 
as I said to Sarah once, she paid for it all. As 
yet we hardly felt any additional expense; and 
if things went on comfortably, we could really 
think of buying the new carpet that we had de- 
spaired of, and so rid ourselves of the disgusting 
task of covering up holes and darns by means of 
artistically arranged shadows of chairs and ta- 
bles; and the next thing would be the new dress 
for mamma—she hadn’t had a fresh black silk 
since papa’s death, and now silks were so cheap. 

“T don’t care if she does,” said Sarah. “ Mon- 
ey can’t pay for everything; money won’t pay 
for your health. And here you are making your- 
self sick waiting on her by inches; and if you 
don’t, of course I must. And then I never shall 
be able to have an hour for myself for Arnold—” 
She stopped, for she hadn’t meant to say that. 
“There! I don’t care if it does burn my face and 
grime my hands,” she cried; “I can’t have you 
doing all the nursing. There'll be nothing left 
of you in a year, with carrying up trays for break- 
fast, and making beef tea, and whipping up eggs 
for refreshers, and stirring a custard now and a 
panada then, and filling hot-water bottles, and 
shaking up cushions, and running up and down 
stairs, and being a perfect drudge in general—” 

“Nonsense!” said I, when I could break in. 
“You know I like to do it. It is always pleas- 
ant to me to—” 

“Then if it’s so pleasant,” said Sarah, “I'll 
have some of the pleasure. If the little crea- 
ture’s going to stay—and I suppose she is—I 
shall take care of her for the future. I’m sure 
you’ve enough to do in waiting on mamma and 
seeing to the housekeeping. Mamma’s enough 
to set one by the head.” 

Mamma wasn’t our own mother, by-the-way ; 
she was papa’s great mistake. But then we all 
got along nicely together, and were, on the whole, 
very fond of each other, for all Sarah’s remark ; 
but you know the best of friends are sometimes 
exasperating. As mamma came of an old and 
stately but impecunious family, she held herself 
of a little more worth than we were—we who 
had sprung from the soil, so to speak; and, to 
tell the truth, we did have to wait upon her— 
how we did have to wait upon her! But somehow 
we always liked it, till Miss Dehone came; and 
then, I suppose, having the two of them made 
it too much of a good thing. And I must say 
I was surprised to see Sarah taking the matter 
up so, and it did put me in mind of the Queen 
of Sheba waiting on the Witch of Endor, say— 
Sarah was so splendid and superb, and then she 
usually did look like an Eastern princess in dis- 
guise, whether she was holding a toasting fork 
over the blaze, or snuffing Miss Dehone’s wax 
candle for her; and Miss Suchen always would 
have a wax candle, As for Em and Kate, they 
kept school, and were the chief of our support, 
and could not, of course, do anything else. 

Well, at the end of the second month I went 
to balancing our accounts, and seeing what there 
would be left over for the carpet and mamma’s 
silk; and, if you'll believe it, adding in all the 
board money, our accounts only came out just 
even. All the little messings had counted up, 
and instead of our boarder’s being a profit, that 
little item in our housekeeping was all the other 
way. “ Well,” said I, “what shall we do? Let 
her find another home? It’s a pity—and she so 
well established.” 

“Tt would be a shame,” said Sarah, hesitatingly. 
“A shame. No, I couldn’t—could you ?—turn 
her out.” 

“No profit, and no pleasure, and a world of 
trouble,” said I. 

“T don’t know,” said Sarah. ‘ You can’t help 
growing fond of the little thing, although she does 
ask such questions.” 

Questions! I should think so. Who was that? 
And what did he come for? What was his busi- 
ness? Was he Sarah’s lover, or Em’s? She 
didn’t think much of his taste if he were Em’s. 
Was he a good match? Why hadn’t we looked 
out for him, then? Why were none of us en- 
gaged? Did we mean to die old maids like her? 
Did we think that so cheerful a prospect, with 
nobody to care a farthing? Who was the Dr. 





Parnell that came round here so much? Was he 
after Sarah? Handsome is that handsome does, 
and Sarah wasn’t to be had for the asking, she 
would have him to know. 

“Does Sarah like him, do you know?” she 
asked me one day. 

“Indeed, Miss Dehone, how can I say ?” 

“You can say very well if you will.” 

“ But—” 

“T don’t want to hear anything about a ‘ but.’ 
You think I’m a chattering old woman, and so 
you won’t speak. Very well; I can find out usu- 
ally all I want to in one way or another, and no 
thanks to anybody. I'll ask him.” 

Ask him! “For goodness’ sake, Miss De- 
hone—” I began. 

“Then there is something in it !” she said, tri- 
umphantly. “I thought so. He’s in love with 
Sarah, and she’s in love with him. Why aren’t 
they engaged? Why don’t they marry? Good 
gracious! it wasn’t so when I was young. Love 
has turned his bow into a money-bag. Well, 
hasn’t he a profession ?” 

“Oh yes, you know he’s a physician. But he 
practices in a country village ten miles from here, 
and drives over to see us. And, dear me, it’s the 
healthiest village !” 

“So I suppose. Why doesn’t he settle here ?” 

“ Because there’s no opening. The town’s full 
of doctors now.” 

“ And there’s no hope of anything better—let 
me see, I ought to say worse—in the village ?” 

“No. He doesn’t earn enough to pay for his 
salt, let alone Sarah’s. No, it’s hopeless,” said 
I, “unless some angel of mercy leaves us all a 
fortune.” 

“You needn’t look at me. I sha’n’t. My will 
was made years ago. But I should think,” she 
added, reflectively, “that if a young man had 
any push, he could find a way to support himself 
and a wife too. If I wanted to marry Sarah, I'd 
emigrate, but I'd do it. But there! what do I 
care? What should I do, to be sure, without her ? 
No, let Arnold Parnell marry Em or Kate, or any 
other baggage. My Sarah’s too good for him.” 

“T quite agree with Miss Dehone,” said mam- 
ma, who had waked from her nap on the lounge. 
“If a young man is worth marrying, he will find 
out a way.” 

“T suppose he will,” said I, “ by the time they 
are both gray-headed.” 

“Dear! dear!” said Miss Dehone. “What a 
world it is!” And when Arnold’s gig stopped at 
the door that night, the old lady hitched her 
chair round and deliberately turned her shoulder 
on him, having first fitted on a pair of dark blue 
glasses for the protection of her eyes from the 
fire, and leaned back in her chair to enjoy a nap. 
Arnold and Sarah sat down for a game of crib- 
bage, and perhaps the sound of the monotonous 
enumeration and iteration lulled her off—and 
perhaps they didn’t. At any rate, she soon gave 
audible testimony to being asleep; and I went 
into the back parlor, where mamma was playing 
whist with Kate and two dummies—for Em and 
Fred Mallows were so taken up with each other 
as to be no better than dummies. “I declare,” 
said mamma, as Em trumped her own trick and 
Fred placidly revoked, “I had as lief play with 
two figure-heads. Pray, Mr. Mallows, do you fol- 
low Pole, or Cavendish, or De Vautre, or—” 

“T follow my partner’s lead,” said Mr. Mal- 
lows. 

I went and looked on at the play ; and as they 
grew merry and forgetful, I glanced into the lit- 
tle mirror that reflected a corner of the other 
room, I being the only one in the range of its 
picture, and J saw Arnold’s hand pause in mov- 
ing the peg, and close round Sarah’s half-sus- 
pended one—and there was no more cribbage 
played in the front parlor that night. And, by- 
and-by, when Sarah came to bed, I pretended to 
be asleep, but for all that I saw her cheeks the 
color of two carnations, and her eyes shining with 
such a sweet light in them as she put down the 
lamp and stood leaning her arms on the bureau 
and looking in the glass. “Oh!” she murmured 
to herself. “ And it will be an old, old woman’s 
first!’ And I heard her crying softly to herself 
whenever I woke up in the night, as I had never 
heard her do before. 

But the next morning there was no time for 
sentiment. Miss Dehone was ill. And after no 
end of running with hot flannels and foot-baths, 
she declared it was a case for a doctor, and I 
must send for one. 

“Why not have Arnold ?” said I. 

“Arnold!” she cried, with contempt. “Do 
you suppose I want to make a clinical lecture of 
myself for that boy? Do I want to be a subject 
for a young man’s experiments? No. I heard 
Em’s chattering Mallows there last night, after 
you went up, telling of Arnold’s taking that Irish 
baby up to his own rooms to get well; and of 
his transfusing blood from his right arm for that 
dying woman—but you see she died—and he 
hadn’t any right to do it. And I can’t say when 
I have felt more indignant than when he told of 
Arnold’s taking out a crew in the life-boat in 
that September gale to rescue the people on the 
wreck of the Sariana. Suppose I'd been one of 
his patients, and he’d risked his life so in the 
very middle of my case—” 

“How did you hear all that, Miss Dehone? I 
thought you were asleep.” 

“T woke up.” 

“Perhaps you heard something else ?” 

“T heard a great deal else,” said she, with some 
emphatic nods, and her little black eyes spark- 
ling like diamonds. ‘“ And saw too.” 

“T don’t see what there was to see.” 

“Just as good as a novel, my dear, just as 
good as a novel—a real live novel, too.” 

“Do you mean Sarah and Arnold?” 

She nodded again. 

“T don’t think you had any right—” I began. 

“ Now you stop just there!” she cried. “That’s 
my affair, and not yours. If I can square it 
with my conscience, I’m not obliged to square it 





by yours.” Then the little sprite looked up at 
me with the oddest, eeriest laugh. “Do you 
want to know how I saw them?” she said. 
“Then you put on my glasses. I’m about done 
with them.” And she thrust the blue spectacles 
on my nose, tilted at an obtuse angle, and I saw 
the whole room behind me reflected in miniature 
in the blue glasses, as if they were a Psyche mir- 
ror. 

“Oh, how mean !” I exclaimed. 

“Pshaw! Why should they mind me any 
more than an old tree? I am an old tree. I 
saw him kiss her hand; and—and I should have 
seen him kiss her lips, I guess—her beautiful 
sweet lips—if I hadn’t shut my eyes just then. 
Oh yes, I have a little conscience. You are go- 
ing to warn them about me? You'd better not. 
The motto on one of our first coins was, Mind 
your own business. I'll give you one of them for 
your collection if you’ll hold your tongue. And 
I'm glad you think it’s mean, too ; but then it isn’t 
wise or respectful for you to say so,” said the 
midget. “ Arnold? No, I want a practical man. 
He’s handsome enough—oh, he’s very well-look- 
ing; handsome as Sarah; handsome like King 
Saul. ButI like an ugly doctor. And my throat’s 
all filling up. I wish you’d hurry. Who is the 
best doctor here—I mean the oldest? Who has 
the widest practice? I want him.” So I sent 
for Dr. Burns; and the little creature insisted on 
seeing him alone, and a sweet time, we thought, 
he had of it with her. 

“ He’s an old man, a very old man, altogether 
too old to practice, and I told him so. If I like 
an old doctor, I don’t mean Methuselah,” said she. 
“But he’s done me good. I feel better already. 
I shouldn’t wonder if I could go down stairs.” 

“Do you think you'd best ?” 

“Well, if Sarah’ll come and read to me, Ill 
sit up here till night-fall. I always like to leave 
my room, and change the air anyway, when I can.” 
And as Sarah read interminable page after page 
of Pollock’s “ Course of Time,” her sad sweet face 
a little turned away, the mouth slightly drooping, 
and the lovely lids cast down, I saw the little 
creature eying her with a most singular cast of 
countenance. “Just think,” I said to myself, 
“her life almost done with, and their lives—my 
dear magnificent Sarah’s life—just beginning, and 
just going to ruin. Andif they only had her mon- 
ey, only had half of it—” 

“You just go away !” said Miss Dehone to me, 
sharply. “I know exactly what you’re thinking 
of. Your face is just like a jack-o’-lantern—the 
light shines through. It’s no use at all.” 

She came down stairs, before tea, on Sarah’s 
arm. It was blowing up quite a gale, and the 
rain was sweeping by the fire-light of the windows 
like sparks. She didn’t look much as though she 
had had the doctor in the morning ; Sarah look- 
ed a great deal more like it. The little eyes of 
the old lady fairly danced; she kept looking to- 
ward the windows, and wouldn’t have the lamps 
lit; and as Arnold suddenly opened the door and 
came in, shaking off the storm, and bringing a gale 
with him, she laughed like a girl. “I declare,” 
I said to myself, “I don’t know what to make of 
her. Is she a fraud, or is she not ?” And all at 
once, cold and ruddy as he was, after throwing 
off his cloak, Arnold had stalked forward to that 
fire, and had seized the little bundle of rags and 
ribbons and eyes in his arms. 

“T always knew there was a good fairy at the 
hearth,” he cried. 

“Put mé down, Sir! put me down! 
I don’t know what you mean. 
ed with such indignity !” 

“T never shall put you down,” said he, “ till 
you promise to come and sit by Sarah’s fireside 
and mine.” 

“ Arnold!” cried Sarah, white as a white rose. 

“Dr. Parnell!” said mamma, starting to her 
feet with as much dignity as the amazement left 
her. 

“Yes, yes,” he said, “I mean it. We are go- 
ing to have a hearth of our own at last. And 
such a hearth! Do you remember that old gray 
house on the hill, with the garden going up the 
hill behind it, all terraces and grass-plots and al- 
leys and flower beds ?” 

“Ah, how sweetly such things sound in fall 
weather, and when you don’t have to weed and 
water!” cried Kate, clasping her hands melo- 
dramatically, in order to break the breathless 
spell. 

“And if you do!” he exclaimed. 
the year round and forever !” 

“Do you mean Dr. Burns’s house ?” I asked. 

“Exactly so. Sarah, that is going to be our 
own house. It is your wedding present. And 
she has done it, the little fairy godmother. And 
she has beught Dr. Burns’s practice, and that is 
mine. And I enter on the good-will next week, 
and we go into that house, you and I, Sarah, the 
week after. Do you hear?” 

“Do you hear, Sarah ?” echoed Miss Dehone. 

“Oh, it can’t be true,” said Sarah, with white 
lips, and seeming ready to fall on her knees. 

“Tt is true,” said Miss Dehone. “And now I 
suppose you'll let me go, young man ?” 

“ Not,” said he, “ till you promise to come with 
Sarah. We shall need the fairy godmother at 
our hearth there—they’ve got another here”— 
and if you'll believe it, he looked at me. “ Not 
till then,” said he. 

“Very well, then,” said she. “ Anything for 
peace. But if you believe for a moment,” said 
she, adjusting her cap, after he had dropped her 
into her chair, “that I had any other intention, 
you are mistaken. Leave my Sarah to the mer- 
cies of a man, indeed! Sarah, I’m determined 
you shall have everything I didn’t. And I’ve or- 
dered you an ivory-tinted satin, and orange blos- 
soms, and veil.” And all of a sudden the little 
creature burst into tears, and we were all sobbing 
and laughing round her, and when she at last 
emerged from the dampness and disorder, “ Dear 
me!” said she, “I should think I was the bride, 
after all!” 


I'm sure 
I never was treat- 


“ And all 
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WEDDING DRESS.—(Sze Page 657.) 


—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


PRICE 2% CENTS,—{Szz Page 657.) 


SHIRRED POINTED BODICE WITH PANIERS, AND SHIRRED ROUND SKIRT. 
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Street Costumes, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Drrecrome Coat, Pointe Arron 
Over-Skirt, AND WALKING Skirt (wire Cur Pa- 
per Parrerx). This simple yet stylish dress, of 
which a cut paper pattern is published, is made 
of changeable blue and gold wool, with striped 
border of these two colors. The skirt has a deep 
kilt-pleating, on which falls the long over-skirt 
with pointed apron: front and bouffant back. 
The basque is short, with a guimpe of the striped 
goods and a fan in the back. The Directoire coat 
is one of the favorite Parisian wraps for autumn 
and winter. It is made of Havana brown cloth, 
edged with triple pipings of darker brown satin. 
The Directoire collar is a fashionable feature of 
winter wraps. Any dark cloth is used for these 
garments ; the edges may be merely stitched by 
machine, or else richly bordered with fur. Cloth 
of lighter quality is used for such costumes, and 
the design is also appropriate for camel’s-hair, 
cashmere, and for 
plain silk suits. The tion 
poke-bonnet is brown 
felt, trimmed with 
cardinal satin ribbon. 
Each cut paper pat- 
tern is accompanied 
with full directions 
for putting it togeth- 
er, and the quantity 
of material required. 

Fig. 2.—WaALKING 
Surr. This pretty suit 
has skirts of gen- 
darme blue crape 
cloth and silk of the | 
same shade. The | 
knife-pleating of silk 
on the lower skirt | 
is one of the most 
popular designs for 
flounces. The long 
over-skirt has folds 
pointed to form an 
apron, with a panier 
pouf behind support- 
ed by many loops of 





satin ribbon. The 
coat basque is of bro- 
ché Cashmere with 


figures of old gold, 
pale blue, and red 
on gendarme blue 
ground. Bonnet of 
black satin antique 
with gendarme blue 
plumes, and change- 
able blue and black 
satin ribbon. 


Wedding Dress. 
See illustration on 
page 656. w 

Tus elegant wed- won Ny i 
ding dress is entirely A\\\\\\\\ 
of white satin, trim- 
med with round point 
lace. The petticoat 
or short round skirt 
has a deep pleated 


flounce with satin 
points set upon it, 
making fan  open- 


ings, while above this 
is draped an apron 
edged with lace. The 
over-dress has panier 
drapery on the hips, 
and forms a square 
court train behind. 
Two great knots hold 
the bouffant back 
in graceful fullness. 
The lace is arranged 
on the corsage to sim- 
ulate a point in front 
and back. The tulle 
veil has smoothly cut 
edges—not hemmed. 
The orange - blossom 
coiffure has a long 
spray on the left side 
which descends to 
meet the corsage bou- 
quet, which is placed 
high on the left of 
the front. 


Shirred Pointed 
Bodice with Pan- 
iers, and Shirred 

Round Skirt. 
WITH CUT. PAPER 

PATTERN: 

See illustration on 

page 656. 

Tus elegant Pa- 
risian model for a vis- 
iting costume has the full corsage shirred at the 
shoulders and waist, which is a feature of the 
dresses imported for fall and winter. The waist 
and full paniers are cut in one, and the volumi- 
nous shirring is of the outside material, sewed 
through each line of shirring to the plainly fitted 
waist lining of silesia or of silk serge. The 
shirring on the skirt representing an over-skirt 
is also of the brocade, fastened closely to the 
foundation lower skirt, which is of an inferior 
material that is nowhere visible. The shirred 
brocaded part ends under the edge of the puffs 
and pleatings of satin de Lyon with which the 
skirt is trimmed. The shirred full waist is ex 
ceedingly becoming to slender figures, and is im 
ported in all kinds of materials for the winter. 
The dress illustrated is of dark maroon red bro- 
caded silk, with fringe and satin de Lyon of the 
same shade. This model is also made up in 
black brocade, with jet or Cashmere-colored beads 
for trimming. It is also liked for soft camel’s- 








hair, cashmere, and other flexible wool dresses. 
The bodice is closed in front with hooks and 
eyes. Each pattern is accompanied with full di- 
rections for putting it together, and the quantity 
of material required. 





THE CHILDREN’S TEETH. 

VERY important subject—so important that 

I will venture to ask all parents who have 
growing children not to pass hastily by this pa- 
per. Few persons fully realize the value of 
teeth till these are injured or lost. In the na- 
ture of things it can not be expected that chil- 
dren should understand the value of their own 
teeth, and our knowledge or painful experience 
ought to be employed to guard them from the 
consequences of their natural ignorance. The 
well-being of the teeth in childhood concerns all 
their future life. 





a perfect set of teeth, has done a far better thing 
for her. 

The first mischief I will notice is crowding. 
Very few jaws have room enough for all the thirty- 
two teeth which will in time demand their places. 
Nothing is more common than to find the teeth so 
crowded that one or more are pushed out of line, 
and project beyond the others, or lean inward 


toward the tongue, instead of standing perfectly | 


upright. And even where there is no such dis- 
placement there is sometimes an intense press- 
ure; the teeth are jammed against one another 
with a tightness which is almost ineredible to 
those who have not given any attention to the 
subject. Sometimes, indeed, a tooth will turn 
sideways under this severe pressure. Now, in 
such cases it is simply impossible that the en- 
amel can be properly deposited. This hard out- 
er surface is the life of the tooth, and when it is 
thin and weak, that life must be a short one. As 


soon as the enamel is gone, the inner bone quick- | with. 





Fig. 1.—Directorre Coat, Porntep Apron Over-Skirt, AND WALKING’ 
Skint.—Witn Cur Paper Parrern.—Price 25 Cents. 


Figs. 1 anp 2. 


Bad teeth mean bad digestion, and what that 
means some of my readers understand perhaps 
too well. Very good abilities may fail in good 
results for want of health and strength, and the 
decline of these is at times distinctly connected 
with imperfect mastication. 

It must be admitted at the outset that the 
children’s teeth often stand a very poor chance, 
or, to be accurate, no chance at all. © What things 
they do with their teeth! Crack nuts, untie 
knots, crunch hard sugar- plums almost like 
stones; in fact, children do almost anything with 
their teeth except clean them. Now, if the hair 
or nails are left uncared-for, one quickly hears 
the remark, “ How Mrs. Blank neglects her chil- 
dren!” but the poor little mouth may be a per- 
fect magazine of future misery, and the neglect 
pass quite unnoticed. A man who gives his 
daughter an elegant set of jewels on her coming 
of age is counted an indulgent father; but a 
man who has by his care secured for his girl 
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—STREET COSTUMES. 


ly decays, until in time the nerve is reached, and 
then comes the acute pain known as “tooth- 
ache.” - What is wanted in most young mouths 
is the sacrifice of one or two of the weakest 
teeth, in order to give the others room to get all 
the enamel the system can supply, and thus grow 
strong. Happy the growing lad or girl who has 
between the teeth sufficient space to admit a half- 
worn dime! It will be his or her own fault if 
there is not a good set of teeth in that mouth in 
after-years. Yet I have heard an ignorant nurse 
express her dislike of a girl’s mouth which had 
in it this promisé of exemption from caries and 
dentistry, with all their tortures. But where 
there is not room enough it must be made, and 
as that can not be done by stretching the jaw, 
the only alternative is to thin out the crowded 
teeth, or they will in time destroy one another. 
But papa is often so busy, and mamma so ten- 
der, that the painful duty is put off, perhaps too 
long. And sometimes both parents are ignorant 
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Fig. 2.—Wa kine Suir. 
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of the cruelty which they are unconsciously in. 
flicting on their youthful charge—none the less 
real because unintended. I am not a dentist, 
and do not wish to be suspected of writing in the 
interests of that profession; but my own experi- 
ence has made me very inflexible on this point, 
and when my pets’ mouths show symptoms of 
being crowded, they have an early interview with 
my good friend Mr. Forceps. In too many cases, 
if the irregularity of the teeth is not very strik- 
ing in appearance—that deity of feeble and nar- 
row minds—the irregularity is suffered to con- 
tinue, in miserable disregard of the fact that the 
presence of a few superfluous teeth may insure 
the ruin of the rest, and cause untold suffering in 
after-years. Crowding, then, is the first point for 
parents to watch against. 

Next, of course, comes want of cleaning. It is 
an unsavory subject, I grant; but it can not be 
passed over if the question is to be fairly dealt 
At the bottom of the teeth, touching the 

gums, may constantly 
found a rim of 
some pasty substance, 
white or yellowish in 
I speak of the 
mouths of children, of 
course: grown-up sen- 
sible people know bet- 
ter than to allow any 
such unpleasant 
cumulation in their 
own. Now this sub- 
stance is the déadly 
enemy of the teeth. 
It is often of a very 
acid nature, and eats 
away the enamel most 
certainly, and not very 
slowly. Let this 
posit alone, and the 
teeth are doomed ; for 
the “neck” of a tooth 
—the point at which 
it touches the gum— 
is its weakest part. 
It is there, above all, 
that decay is likely to 
begin; and it is just 
at that point that 
“stopping” is most 
difficult. Moreover, 
that deposit is pro- 
moted by the free use 
of animal food ; small 
pieces of the fibre and 
of the fat eling around 
the teeth and get be 
tween them, keeping 
the mischief at work. 
To neutralize this, it 


be 


ea Ic yr. 


ac- 


de- 


is well to rinse the 
mouth with an alka- 
line wash, not too 


strong, ordinary soda 


water being excellent 
for the purpose. Es- 
pecially should this 


be done at night be- 
fore retiring to rest, 
as the of the 
mouth gather strength 
in the night, and if 
habitually allowed to 
work undisturbed for 
eight or nine hours, 
can considerable 


acids 


do 


harm. Indeed, if the 
teeth can only be 
cleaned once in the 


twenty-four hours, I 
unhesitatingly give 
the preference to the 
evening. Let the dé- 
bris of the day’s work 
be cleared away, and 
not left to undergo 
the chemical changes 
which are certain to 
ensue if they are left 
undisturbed for hours, 


with warmth and 
moisture to promote 
decomposition. The 


bad taste which is 
often found in a neg- 
lected mouth in the 
morning may prove to 
its owner that these 
cautions are warrant- 
ed by facts. The un- 
pleasant odor issuing 
from a _ neglected 
mouth is only too con- 
vincing to others. The 
habit of occasionally 
rinsing the mouth dur- 
ing the day is, when 
practicable, of great service. Those who can not 
afford expensive toilette preparations will find that 
a very little plain yellow soap—a mere touch on 
the brush—is an admirable substitute for costly 
dentifrices and washes. Indeed, I doubt if yel 
low soap is not in every way the best substance 
for cleaning the teeth. 

And now a word or two about improper ways 
of cleaning the teeth. This is eminently a mat 
ter in which “overdoing is undoing.” A lad is 
told of the evils of neglect, and resolves to at- 
tend to his teeth in future. He buys, or has 
given him, a brush as hard as wire; and with 
this—and perhaps a scouring tooth-powder—ho 
rubs away with youthful zeal, might and main, at 
his luckless teeth. It is like the monks finishing 
what the Goths began. The movement is nearly 
all horizontal ; the angle of the hard brush press 
es on the necks of the teeth; the water and the 
powder help its action, and the youngster might 
almost as well file away the necks of his teeth. He 
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ean cut them by the combined action named 
above, as certainly, though not so quickly, as by 

filing. The brush should be soft, and the rub- 
bing should be up and down, as well as along 
the line of the teeth. Care should be taken not 
to place undue pressure on the bottom of the 
teeth, and especially not to apply the angle of 
the bristles to their necks, A quill tooth-pick 
may be used with advantage before beginning to 
clean the teeth, to remove anything that has 
lodged firmly ; indeed, its frequent use is desira- 
ble, except at the dinner table. Acid medicines 
are extremely injurious to the teeth, and should 
always be taken through a glass tube or a straw. 
The old muriatic preparations of iron and steel 
have ruined many a set of teeth. Happily, there 
are now solutions of iron which are not acid, but 
which had better be promptly washed off the 
teeth by rinsing, all the same. 

The family doctor might cften render most 
valuable service to his youthful patients by tak- 
ing more notice of their teeth. And he should 
not content himself with a mere hint, but if he 
finds the matter neglected, should explain its im- 
portance, and insist that what is needful be done. 
No one knows so well as a doctor what are the 
consequences of defective mastication and im- 
perfect assimilation of food. Of course there are 
cases of constitutional feebleness in which the 
teeth would probably decay whatever was done 
for them; but there is also, beyond question, 
much preventable mischief and needless suffering. 





ANSWERS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Luvoy.—We do not give addresses in this column. 
Our advertising columns will assist you. 

Ienonamus.—Get some gay brocaded Cashmere to 
trim your walking suit of black cashmere. The bunt- 
ing dress will answer nicely. Read the hints about 
costumes in late numbers of the New York Fashions 
and you will find better information than we have space 
for here. It is impossible for us to decide what and 
how many suits you will need. You had better get 
only two or three new dresses at most, and wear them 
while they are fashionable. You will need warm flan- 
nel vests, drawers, and skirts, as you are to go daily to 
an office, and thus be exposed to changes of weather. 
Fars are needed in Washington. And you should have 
an Ulster of water-proof for rain and snow. 

E. C. 8.—The selvedge is a mere matter of fancy with 
the mannfacturers, and has no significance attached. 

Prer._exep Supsorimer.—Get palm-leaf Cashmere of 
dark rich colors to combine with your brown basket 
cloth, if you want to enliven it; if not, use plain satin. 
Patterns illustrated in Bazars Nos. 38 and 39, Vol. XIL, 
will give you designs and quantity of material required. 
The gray will look best made entirely of one fabric, 
with stitched edges for trimming. A double-breasted 
coat and apron over-skirt, with plain or pleated lower 
skirt, will be the best design. A gray felt poke-bonnet, 
or else a round hat, will be appropriate to wear with 
both these dresses, if trimmed with feathers in the new 
Cashmere colors. 

Maepara.—A good black silk trimmed with satin 
and with fringe is the best selection for a suit that is 
to be worn spring, fall, and winter. A basque with 
trimmed skirt is the appropriate design. 

Inqumer, anp Orners.—A writer in the New York 
Evening Post,in answer to a similar question as to 
the meaning of “‘ The Modern Hep, Hep, Hep,” used by 
George Eliot as the title of her most timely essay in 

Theophrastus Such, quotes the following passage in 
McMullen’s Hand-Book of Wines, p. 230: “ We little 
think, when the wine sparkles in the cup, and soul- 
stirring toasts are applauded by our ‘ hip, hip, hurrah,’ 
that we are using a war-cry adopted by the stormers 
of a German town wherein a great many Jews had 
taken refuge. The place being sacked, they were all 
cruelly put to the sward, with shouts of ‘ Hierosolyma 
est perdita!’”—a cry which seems revived in the nine- 
teenth century at Saratoga and Coney Island. From 
the first letters of these words came the exclamation, 
Hep! 

Ca.rrornia.—For general information, we suggest 
that you should read the current periodicals and books 
of the day. For historical reading, we would advise 
Macaulay, Green's History of the English People, and 
Motley’s works; Taine’s History of English Literature 
would also be useful to you. There are various sys- 
tems in vogue designed to assist one’s memory, but 
we can recommend none as infallible. 

A Sunsortpex.—Sleeves of the material of the polo- 
waise are more stylish than those of different fabric. 
A velvet polonaise and satin skirt will be a fashionable 
combiration. 

X. Y. Z.—Rembrandt green is so dark that it is near- 
ly black; amaranth is purple-red, like raspberry red. 
Get a black satin or else camel’s-hair cloak made with 
half sleeves and mantle front, and trimmed with rich 
beaded ornaments and fringe. 

M. A. H.—We do not give special monograms at the 
request of our readers. 

Fanny Gray.—Shirr the grenadine in the front and 
back of your waist to form a long sharp point; then 
have full paniers of it on the hips, and a shirred apron 
on the front. Some red satin pipings would enrich it. 
Dark green will be stylish for young ladies’ dresses. 

M. B.—Have a Marie Antoinette over-dress and a 
pleated skirt for a young lady’s Cashmere dress. For 
® travelling dress for an elderly lady, a plain basque 
and draped apron over-skirt will be best, with the 
edges merely stitched. 

Preasep Suusorisrr.—The little English dress illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 38, Vol. XII, is the design for the 
blue merino. Use bands of gay mosaic silk, or else 
braid, and peari-tinted buttons. We have no pattern 
of a muff. We do not answer by mail questions about 
dress. Handsome black silk and velvet suits cost from 
$100 to $200. The Surplice Polonaise Suit pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 38, Vol. XIL., will be appropriate 
for your cashmere. 

Lrrrie Burrerovr.—A panier polonaise and pleated 
skirt is the design you want for your young friend’s 
suit, You will find such illustrations of cut paper 
patterns in the Surplice Polonaise shown in Bazar No. 
88, Vol. XII, and in the Marie Antoinette Over-Dress 
in Bazar No. 22, Vol. XII. The fall fashions are at 
length settled, and you will find ont about them in late 
numbers of the Bazar. Get some broché Cashmere in 
palm leaves of gay colors, or else a polka-dotted satine, 

or, if you prefer it, a corduroy velvet at $1 25 a yard, 

to make a panier polonaise for your daughter fourteen 

years of age, A cut paper pattern of it and an illus- 
tration will be published in Bazar No, 42, Vol. XII.— 
Thanks for your appreciation of our editorials. They 
are not published in book form, and can be procured 
ouly through the volumes of the Bazar. 





Prirasant Hix, Miss., July 5, 1879. 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN: 

I pray God that you may be spared many years 
to relieve others as you have me and my child. 
I have been taking medicine, almost daily, for 
thirteen years with scarcely any benefit, until the 
“Constitution Water” was brought to my notice. 
I have attended to my household duties the past 
week, for the first time in three months, the past 
month was the first month that I have escaped 
my severe sick head-spells. I take great pleas- 
ure in recommending “Constitution Water” to 
all my suffering friends. Very respectfully, 

Mrs. M. A. SraTen. 





Mocunr Home, Rooxtnenam Co., a 
Aug. 13, 1879. 
Messrs. Morean & ALLEN: 

Dear Sirs,—I write again for “Constitution 
Water;” it is more beneficial than anything I 
have ever taken. Send six bottles for five dollars. 

Yours respectfully, 
Mrs. Mary MILiEr. 





Rocxserner, Itirmois, June 7, 1879. 
Messrs. Morcan & ALLEN: 

Dear Sirs,—Enclosed we send you testimonial 
of the efficacy of your “Constitution Water” by 
Hon. J. M. P. Wasupurne, of this State—exten- 
sively known throughout the United States— 
which you are at perfect liberty to publish for 
the benefit of suffering humanity. 

Yours respectfully, 
J. Kerry & Co. 


Messrs. J. Keety & Co.: 

Sirs,—The “ Constitution Water” I bought of 
you is a good medicine, and I cheerfully recom- 
mend it to those afflicted with the diseases it is 
intended to cure. ved | yours, 

J. M. P. WasHBurne. 





Tuomas Sration, Mrnn., Aug. 9, 1879. 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN: 

Dear Sirs,—Last Sabbath I was at Fond du 
Lac and called on Mr. W. M. Cartron. I was 
surprised to find him so much improved; he told 
me that your medicine, “Constitution Water,” 
had been the means of doing it. It has been 
the belief of every physician knowing of his case 
that there was no help for him. 

Yours respectfully, 
S. Asutey, Jr., 
Agent St. Paul & Duluth R. R. 





New York, June 17, 1879. 
811 East 74th St. 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN: 

G —I thank you from all my heart for 
the benefit I have received from your medicine, 
the “Constitution Water.” It has entirely cured 
me of my disease of long standing inflammation 
and catarrh of the bladder. 


Very truly yours, Rev. I. P. Ferran. 





Sanatoaa, August 20, 1879. 
Messrs. Moraan & ALLEN: 

Gentlemen,—Having been afflicted with catarrh 
of the bladder, accompanied by inflammation of 
the kidneys, after being attended by the best of 
the medical profession (five different physicians), 
and obtaining no relief, I was induced to try 
the “ Constitution Water,” so called, and am now 
happy to say entirely cured -by the use of less 
than a bottle. Yours very respectfully, 

A. Davis. 





Saratoca Sprixes, August 20, 1879. 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN: 
Gentlemen, — Having noticed your advertise- 
ment in the Daily Saratogian, I wish to add to 
your list of testimonials my own. Thirteen years 
ago I was sick with Bright’s Disease for eight 
months without receiving the slightest benefit 
from the doctors. Fortunately my attention was 
called to your medicine, “Constitution Water,” 
and after using two bottles I was entirely cured. 
Any one afflicted in like manner should not hesi- 
tate to use your remedy. I should be happy to 
see any one on the subject who is in doubt as to 
the truthfulness of this statement. 
Yours truly, L. R. Cusurne. 





New York, September 9, 1879. 
Messrs. Moraan & ALLEN: 

Gentlemen,—I am happy to inform you that I 
am now entirely well, having used only one bot- 
tle of “Constitution Water.” Yours truly, 

Bupp Doste. 





Graxp Union Hore, } 
Saratoea Spuines, Aug. 1, 1879. 


Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN, 59 John St. N. Y.: 
Gentlemen,—One bottle of your medicine has 
cured me of inflammation of the kidneys. En- 
closed find one dollar, for which please send me 
one bottle of “Constitution Water” for a friend. 

Yours truly, 
Joun McCormick, 

Union Square Hotel, New York. 





Sazatooa Springs, July 30, 1879. 
Messrs. MorGan & ALLEN: 

Gentlemen,—I consider it a duty I owe man- 
kind to inform you of the benefit I have derived 
since last Sunday evening, when I took my first 
40 drops of “ Constitution Water,” recommended 
by a friend, it having cured him of kidney 
trouble. I have suffered great pain across the 
small of my back, so acute that it would awaken. 
me out of a sound sleep, but thanks to your med- 
icine I am now entirely well, and have not taken 
six doses in all. Your remedy is well worth $10 
per bottle, but the price, $1, puts it within the 
reach of all. Yours truly, 

Rosert Carscart, 
70 West 19th St., New York. 





Barrizsonro, Nasu Co., N. C., July 8, 1879. 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN: 
Gentlemen,—Enclosed please find P. 0. order 
for $2,.for which please send to W. H. Treve- 
THAN at this office two bottles of “ Constitution 
Water.” Mr. TreverHan begs me to say to you 
that it has almost made a complete cure of his 
wife, that her physician pronounced incurable, 
of Bright’s disease of the kidneys. 
Very truly yours, 
W. C. WELLs. 





Bay Port, Muppresex Co., Va. +} 
‘arch 25, 1879. 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN: 

Gentlemen,—I received the bottle of “ Consti- 
tution Water” on the 22d, and after taking five 
or six doses I felt such a change in my system 
that I am more than pleased with it. Father 
wants a bottle. I enclose the money for it. 
Please send it by return express, 

I remain yours, very respectfully, 
Gxo. E. Mason. 





Gaston, Norra Carona, April 4, 1879. 

Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN: 
Please send two bottles of 
Water,” marked C.0.D. 
sented to be. 


“ Constitution 
I find it all it is repre- 
Yours respectfully, 

W. R. VALENTINE. 





“Constitution Water” has been pronounced 
by the medical faculty and the public to be the 
most wonderful remedy for the stomach, liver, 
kidneys, and bladder that has ever been offered. 
It is not a spring water, but a preparation by an 
eminent physician. 

For Sale by all Druggists.—[ Com.] 





Any of our lady readers who will send their address 
to The Toilet Mask Co., 1164 Broadway, New York, 
and state that they are “readers of Harrer’s Bazar, 
will receive, without charge, a Descriptive Treatise 
explaining how to obtain a radiant and faultless 
complexion without the aid of poisonous cosmetics, 
powders, etc. We hope that every one of our lady 
readers will send for this Treatise.—[Com.) 








Asx ~~ ladies in succession what perfume they 
consider the most pea the most pure and salu- 
brious, the most perman all resi 8 the 
most desirable, and fort: ryt of them will answer 
Murray & Lanman’s Flo Water.—(Com.} 
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nO ROYAL BA G POWDER Co., New York. 


HONITON AND POINT-LACE 


PATTERNS AND MATERIALS, 
BRAIDS, PURLINGS, THREAD, &o 
Send 8c. for Illustrated Price-List. 
BENTLEY BROS., 50 Walker Street. 


BURT’S SHOES. 


The Best Shoes are those Made by 
EDWIN 0. BURT, New York. 


E.D. BURT & CO., 


287 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn,N. Y¥., 

Who are his Special Agents, 
for their Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-List. Goods 
forwarded by 
mail or express. 
All orders will 
receive prompt 
attention. Men- 















tion this paper. 


W YORK SHOPPI 


Of every description for ladies an pl ayn nares 





House- 
ae a discretion, taste, 
or circular. 


iss MARY TiUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


HOMAS’S BLACK DYES, in wader. 
Give fast Colors and beautiful Shades of Black. 
Sent, postage paid, on receipt of 50 cents, with full 


hold articles, 
and ign, 








instructions for domestic use. a can use 
these dyes on Garments of Silk, Wool, Cotton, Linen, 
or Mixed —, ge whether Jet Black or 


Blue — is 
SPENCER 1 THOMAS, Elmira, New York. 


x= YOUR BIRD in health and song by using Sing- 
er’s Patent Gravel Paper —a great convenience. 
Sold everywhere. Factory, 582 Hudson Street, N. Y. 


5 0¢ Chromo,Snowflake,and Lace Cards, with name, 10c. 
40 all chromos,10c. Star Printing Co.,Northford,Ct. 








L, SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
INVISIBLE HUMAN HAIR NETS, 
Largest and best imported, 15c. each; $1 50 per dozen. 


Advice | ee by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 


HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 


Also, a full assortment of BEAUTIF YING 
COSMETICS on hand. 


An unequalled assortment of a Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ pri 


Send for our New Illustrated Cetelogee of “How 
to be Beautiful.” 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C. fen D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. ~ not approved, can returned at my 
expense, SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 


THE TAMPICO BUSTS 


NOW USED IN 


DR. WARNER’S 


HEALTH CORSET 


And SKIRT SUP- 
PORTER are the great- 
est improvement ever made 
in Corsets. They are as 
soft and pliable as velvet, 
and yet so elastic that they 
retain their shape perfectly. 
For Style and Elegance 
, of Fit, as well as Comfort, 
the HEALTH CORSET is 
unequalled. 

Price by mail, $1 50. 
ursin Corsets, $1 75. 
For sale by all leading 

Merchants. 


WARNER BROS., 351 Broadway, N. Y. 


Thorber’s Reliable Canned Goods. 


Great progress has been made within a few years 
in the art of Preserving Fruits, Vegetables, Fish, and 
Meats in tins, and in q the ption 
has largely increased. As yet, however, canned goods 
are not generally thonght to be *‘fresh,” and some 
brands are not, perhaps, entitled to be so considered. 
Those packed by us, however, are Hermetically Sealed 
at the sources of supply, when they are in the best 
possible condition, by a process which preserves the 
much-to-be-desired fresh, natural flavors; and they 
are really in better condition, fresher, more palatable, 
and wholesome than many so-called “fresh” articles 
which are exposed for sale during considerable peri- 
ods of time in city marketa. All goods bearing our 
name are guaranteed to be of superior quality, and 
dealers are authorized to refund the purchase price in 
any case where consumers have cause for dissatisfac- 
tion. It is, therefore, to the interest of both dealers 
and consumers to use Tuursen'’s Beanns. 


H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., 
Manufacturers of and Dealers in Food Products, 
NEW YORK. 




























BEAUTIFYING 


COSMETICS 


ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 
Tested by principal chemists. A full assortment, at 
L. SHAW’S, 

54 West 14th St., N. ¥., near Macy’s. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 




















$100 per box. Applied free of charge. 

] Turkish Rug Patterns, 
Home-Made stamped in colors on burlap, can 
T urki sh be filled in with old rags and yarn. 
S We send by mail, postage paid, on 
Rugs receipt of $1, a large pattern, with 
mags hook and directions. ae size, 
ps taken. Inducements Send for 
Careulan with stamp. TURKISH RUG ATTERN 00., 
839 Sixta Avenve, New Yorx. “Over Bluxome's.” 

JOSEPH CILLOTT'S 
So.oBr ALL DEALERS TwroucHour Ine WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878. 








If you want Perfectly Pure 


Flavoring Extracts, 


Full Weight and Strength, ele- 
gantly put up, 


ASK FOR 


_THURBER’S BEST. 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE, 


TO MOTHERS:—You take an 
Umbrella to protect you from 
Sun and Rain—why not use the 
same for the baby? Nothing 
will shield as well. — 

put <3 old he AS of carria 








820 Broadway, 5 New York. 
Beware of Imitations, 





THE NEW 


COSMETIC MASK 


Removes biemishes, and beautifies the complexion. 
Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar; with Cosmetics 
complete, two dollars. Genuine only at 





L. SHA W’S, 54 West 14th St., N.Y. 
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WILL PAY FOR 


Ebrichs’ Fashion Quarterly 


FOR ONE YEAR. 


It is the only absolutely reliable Manual of Shopping 
published in the United States; containing beautiful 

. iustrations of all the latest Fashions in Dress, Trim- 
mings, Laces, Millinery, Household Articles, &c., ac- 
companied with full descriptions, and a complete list of 


METROPOLITAN RETAIL PRICES. 
Only FIFTY CENTS a Year; 
or 15 cents a single number. 


Send a three cent postage stamp for specimen pages 
of the Fall Number. Address 


EHRICH & CO. 
287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


LADY ACENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD’S 








PATENT 
SKIRT-SUPPORTING 





CORSETS, 
Cat 
iD) 


AND SKIRT 
SUPPORTER, 





928 Broadway, New York. 
h Office, 28 and 82 Winter Street, B 
WYGANT & CO., Fredonia, N. Y., Gen’ 

. Mich., and Western N: Y.. and Per 


Bra joston, Mass. 
J. B. 
for re: ~_ 
J. TNAM, 126 State Street, Chicago, Til, Gen 


Agents 


Ag’t ot ti, Wis.. Iowa, and 
Patrons throughout the United States will recognize 

the above cuts with pleasure. The Mur, Griswoip 

Corset has become the favorite of the age. Sold ex- 

clusively by ladies. Permanent employment with good 

remuneration obtained, by addressing any of above 
yarties. Mention this paper. (2 Lady Agents 
Vanted Bveryw here, 


Royal Princess Braids 


Honiton, Point, Limoges, &c., of superior quality. 
Prices as usual. 3c. for Samples and Price-List. 


Mme. GURNEY & CO., 823 Broadway, N.Y. 
ae (COPYRIGHT .] 


“How to Make Lace,” 


250 luetrations of all the stitches, with aaa 
pattern on Linen, 50c. Mme. GURNEY & C 
823 Broadway, New York. 


LACE PATTERNS. 


Illustrated Book of over 200 Fichus, Jabots, Tie 
Ends, Necklaces, Collars, Cuffs, Barbes, Lambrequins 
for Brackets, &c., and Gigantic Supplement, 25e, 
Mme. GURNEY & CO., 823 Broadway, N.Y. 


ARRASENE. 


The new patented — a for Artistic Embroide 
Mme. GURNEY & C 823 Broadway, Sole 
Agent. HOW TO WORK ARRASENE, 0c, MATS, 
already finished, 25c., as samples, 


vo of Minn. 











The THOMPSON 
Pat. WAVE (only nat- 
ural] curly hair used) where 
a — front hair is thin 
or will not remain in crimp 
) in warm weather, is the 
B, latestand BEST. Guaranteed 
$y to wear three times longer than 

any other wave made. Price, $4 
© $12. Sent, C.U.D., with priv- 
hg ile re of returning. To be had onl 

Wider? of MRS. C. THOMPSON, 210 Wabas 
, Avenue, Chicago, Send for Llustrated 
Catalogue. 


=) 7 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mime. Julian’s Specific is the only weaing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently al 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


PU RCHASES S made with promptitude and 


taste. References in all parts of the country. Circu- 
lars, giving full information, sent free, by addressing 
Mrs. HELEN M. DECKER, 
P.O. Box 4243, New York City. 
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| RELIABLE. 


se 00: aalsig t. Palesinn, 
18 . ELEGANT ‘Rew Style Chromo Cards, with name, 
10c., postpaid. Gro. I. Rezp & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 











STERN BROTHERS, 


32, 34, & 36 West 23d Street, 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, 
NEW YORK, 


Have now in stock their Fall and Winter Importations 
of their celebrated 


Lupin’s Kid Gloves, 


All imaginable shades, for street and evening wear, at 
the following reduced prices: 


2 Buttons, 85c. 3 Buttons, $1 10 
4 Buttons, $1 25 6 Buttons, $1 50 
9 Buttons, $220 12 Buttons, $2 75 


Misses’? 2 Buttons, 72c. 
Misses’ 3 Buttons, 85c. 
Gents 2 Buttons, $1 00. 


They are acknowledged to be the best 
LOW-PRICED KID GLOVE IN THE 
WORLD. A single trial will prove the 
above assertion. 

Sent on receipt of price and postage to all parts of 
the country. 





We desire to inform our patrons and dealers that 
we are the sole importers of the Lupin Gloves, and 
owners of the trade-mark ; and all firms selling infe- 
rior gloves under the name of Lupin will be prose- 
cuted to the full extent of the law. 


STERN BROTHERS, 
82, 34, & 36 West 23d Street, New York. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


Respectfully invite the inspection of our patrons to the 
GRAND OPENING, 
Wednesday and Thursday, Sept. 24th and 25th, 
OF FRENCH PATTERN 


BONNETS AND HATS, 


ALSO, 


“FLORAL GARNITURES” 


For WEDDING, BALL, eg EVENING COSTUMES, 
and in 











TROPICAL LEAF PLANTS AND BOUQUETS,” | 


FOR JARDINIERES, VASES, BASKETS. 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER CoO., 
I. LOEWENSTEIN, Prop’r, 
28 East 14th Street, New York. 
9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 

N.B.—“ The Artificial Flower Guide,” a semi-annual 
Magazine, devoted to information on the uses of arti- 
ficial flowers for the Toilette, Decorative, and all other 
purposes, mailed on application. 


IMPORTANT ART BOOKS. 


Pottery and Porcelain. 
Pottery and Porcelain of all Times and Nations. 
With Tables of Factory and Artists’ Marks, for the 
Use of Collectors. By Wittiam C. Prime, LL.D. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut 
Edges, in a box, $7 00. 


The Ceramic Art. 


A Compendium of the History and Manufacture 
of Pottery and Porcelain. By Jennie J. Youna. 
Illustrated. Svo, Cloth, $5 00. 


The China Hunters Club. 


By the Youngest Member. Lllustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 





Modern Dwellings. 
Modern Dwellings in Town and Country, adapted 
to American Wants and Climate. In a Series of 
One Hundred Origina) Designs, Comprising Cot- 
tages, Villas, and Mansions. With a Treatise on 
Furniture and Decoration. By H. Hupson Hotty. 
8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 


Contemporary Art in Europe. 
By 8. G. W. Bensamin. Illustrated. S8vo, Cloth, 
Illuminated and Gilt, $3 50. 

Art Decoration Applied to Furniture. 


By Harrier Presoorr Srorrorp. Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4 00. 


Art Education Applied to Industry. 
By Colonel Groner Warn Niouvors. Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4 00. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


t@~ Harrer & Broturrs will send any of the above 
books by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


A’ Splendid Present—1 Gilt Bound Autograph Album, 
containing 48 beautifully engraved pages, also 47 se- 
lect quotations, all for 15c., postpaid. Postage stamps 
taken. Agents wanted, Franklin Bros. , West Haven,Ct. 











i879 JONES 1840 


OPENING FALL GOODS. 


FANCY Goops. 
MILLINERY. 
BOYS’ SUITS. © 
GLOVES. © 
LACES. QO” 


JONES 


Eighth Avenue 
AN 
Nineteenth Street. 





A_ Hovservrnisn’e Goons. 
O-V-O__ SILVERWARE. 
0 GLASSWARE. 

as Crooxry. 


O CHINA. 








Eighth Avenue 
Nineteenth Street. | 











x 

JONES 
SHOES. 0 O- SILKS. 
CLOTHS. ~() oO” CARPETS. 
pomsstics, 9p o DREss Goons. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~O A 0 SUITS & CLOAKS. 
FURNITURE. V SHAWLS, SKIRTS, &e. 





Newest styles of goods, at great bar- 
gains. Personaland Housekeeping out- 
fits furnished. Samples sent free on 
application. Send 3-cent stamp for Il- 
lustrated Catalogue, 100 pages. 


AITKEN, SON, 
& CO. 


FRENCH BONNETS, 
ROUND HATS, 
FINE LACE GOODS, 


AND 


NEW TRIMMINGS. 


BROADWAY, COR. 18TH ST., NEW YORK. 


Ladies Purchasing 


CORSETS 
SHOULD EXAMINE 
Madam Foy’s Improved 
CcConRsET 


SKIRT SUPPORTER 
tz” For Health, Comfort, 
and Elegance of Form, it 
has no rival, and is really the 
most perfect Skirt-Supporting 
Corset made. Sample by muti, 
9 $1.50. Lady agents wanted. 
? Manufactured by FOY & HAR- 
MON, New Haven, Conn. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 














HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, = OP an dense 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, bs mm eseniae 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
MR rs GS FONE ov occcsaccdaseecicescss 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 





ADVERTISING, 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s Werxiy and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Wrexty, Outside Page, $3 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line, In the Bazar, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, N. W. 


T\RUGS ‘S AND TOILET ‘REQUISITES. 
H. A. CASSEBEER, Chemist and Druggist (estab- 
lished 1770), 333 Sixth Ave., N.Y., offers for sale Drugs, 
Chemicals, Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Cosmetics, 
&c. Orders by mail solicited and promptly filled. 





IMPORTANT TO CLOAK BUYERS. 


) 


The DU CASSE WRAP—the Latest Novelty for Fall, 1879, producing the 


Dolman effect in a full circular. 


Complete line of Latest Novelties in JACKETS, 
WALTER E. CORWIN & CO., 194 Church Street, New York. 








Established Half a Century. 


A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, N.Y., 
IMPORTER OF RICH NOVELTIES IN 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


For this season we will show a larger and richer as- 
sortment of Fringes, Gimps, Ornaments, and Buttons 
than has been exhibited for a number of years. Colored 
Fringes made to order to match samples *‘th buttons 
to correspond. Orders by mail prom; ended to. 
Wholesale Department, second and t’ ore. 


E. 





HERCULES 
SUPPORTING CORSET. 


The Latest and Most Im- 
proved Abdominal 
Corset. 
Patented Nov. 19, 1878. 
No. 1, Sewed, $2.00. 
Ne. 2, Woven. 8 n 
Steel, $2.75. 

It supports the abdo- 
not stretch. 


9 relief to invalids, and is 
7 @ perfect-fitting Corset 
or 





Sole M’f’rs, New York. 


The Waverley Novels, 


HARPER’S 
ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 


OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS 


BY 


Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 





Printed from large new type. 


With 2000 Illustrations, 


THISTLE EDITION: 48 volumes, bound in 
Green Cloth, $1 00 per volume; in Half Morocco, 
Gilt Tops, $1 50 per volume; in Half Morocco, 
Extra, $2 25 per volume. 


HOLYROOD EDITION: 48 volumes, bound 
in Brown Cloth, 75 cents per volume; in Half Mo- 
rocco, Gilt Tops, $1 50 per volume; in Half Mo- 
rocco, Extra, $2 25 per volume. 

POPULAR EDITION: 24 volumes (two vols. 
in one), bound in Green Cloth, $1 25 per volume; 


in Half Morocco, $2 25 per volume; in Half Mo- 
rocco, Extra, $3 00 per volume. 
Each of the above editions contains the full nam- 


ber of 2000 Illustrations, 


Printed from LARGE NEW TYPE, on HAND- 
SOME PAPER, and are the 


CHEAPEST, BEST, AND MOST LEGIBLE 


Editions of these favorite novels ever offered to the 
American people. 


Complete sets in boxes. 





Published by! HARPER & & BROTHERS, New York. 


MISNOMER. 


DROPS OF 


40 Constitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 
CURES INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS 
STONE IN THE BLADDER, CATARRH OF THE 
BLADDER, DIABETES, GRAVEL, BRICK -DUST 
DEPOSIT, CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 

For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 
See Testimonials on ‘page| 68. 








CHINA AND PORCELAIR 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces.$15 00 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, c ong 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 
Fine White French China Cups and Saucers, doz. 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, decorated, 7 25; white. 
Silver-plated Dinner Knives, ll. Serre 
ALSO ALL HOUSEFU *RNISHING GOODs. 
Goops rrom Weekiy Trapk Saves a Sproiavry. 
New Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free 
on application. Estimates furnished. 
Cc. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 
Orders boxed and shipped free of charge. Sent 
C. 0. D. « or P.O. Money-Order. 


6 


YRENCH Painting on China, Wood, Silk, Panels, &c. 
Easily done. Special directions and samples sent for 
$1 00. Address Mrs. M. BISHOP, Cleveland, oO. 





2.00 
2 a 


“Pastime Chama, & c. Cards, name on, 10s. “4a » xed Cards and 
fine Pocket Knife, ta. Autograph Album, > Game Autbora, 
ibe, 36 Fun ‘un Cards, 100, Cliston Bros. , Clintonville. + Comite 


Lily, Floral, Enamel, Gilt Scroll, Motto, Marble Cards, 
6 no 2 alike, name on, 10c. Card Mills, Northford, Ct. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Mrs. Van Hytons. “ You had better open the Blinds in front this morning, Bridget, and if any one calls, 


say that we are coming to town to-morrow. 


FACETIZA. 


A nove.ty in the umbrella line is to have each stick 
pomased by some celebrated artist. It can be made 
ovely, and as costly as the purse will allow. In this 
way the fashionable ladies will be able to gratify their 
wishes, and can encourage many a genius in this espe- 
cial art. It will be “twice blessed.” “It blesseth him 
that gives, and him that takes” the umbrella. 

—_@—_. 


There is no circus tent, howe’er much watched and 
tended, 
But needs some greater care; 
There is no hole, however well defended, 
But has a small boy there. 


eqpeeninetem 
Fatuer (addressing his little boy, who has brought 
home a bad mark from school). “ Now, Johnnie, what 
shall I do with this stick ?” 
Jounnis. “ Why, go for a walk, papa.” 


a rson. “‘ Well, Betty, how are you? Hard weather 
still.” 

Berry (who has been reading the Signal Service re- 
ports). “ Hard, indeed, Sir. L wish the Lord would take 
the weather into ’is own hands again, instead of trust- 
ing it to them forecasters. We might then get some- 
thing fit to live in.” 


IT IS THE FACT 


That women do not talk more than men; they are 
listened to more, that’s all. Several married men are 
ready to vouch for the truth of this statement. 

That many tradesmen would make excellent horse- 
soldiers ; they know how to charge so very well. 

That most people are always ready to give their 
opinion, Lawyers, though, prefer to sell theirs. 

That lots and lots of young ladies don’t know the 
names of their best friends; some even don’t know 
what their own may be a year hence. 

That a bad hat taken to an evening party frequently 
comes out as good as new. 

That some husbands, though anything but sharp, 
are most awfully shrewed. 

That, although all good Turks profess such a great 
horror of wine, yet they are very fond of their Porte. 

That many people have something the matter with 
their hearts ; and no wonder, for how can your heart 
be right if it’s left ? 

That it is much easier for an eligible man to be en- 
gaged than to be engaging. 


The mania continues. Years hence our children's 


children will speak with pride of their Pinaforefathers, 


PEAT A 

A Chicago man’s nightmare turned out to be the 
shadow of his wife’s foot on the bedroom wall, instead 
of an unearthly monster with five horns. 
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“ Again it was the Cat."—Pinafore. 


“T called twice and found you ont,” said Mrs. Jones. 
“Very good,” said Mrs. Smith; “I had to call but 
once to find you out.” 


—_—_»-—_— 
A joke is not so durable as a church bell. After it 
has been tolled a few times it is worn out. 














HEREBY HANGS A TAIL. 


“Women,” quoth Jones, “are the salad of life, at 
once a boon and a blessing.” 

“In one way they’re salad indeed,” replied Brown ; 
** they take so much time in their dressing.” 


hs hit bdabion 
A CHASM THAT OFTEN SEPARATES Frrenps—Sarcasm. 


THE END OF THE TAIL. 


For Smoxers.—Wanted to know, if a Havana cigar 
makes a man ill, will two make a Manilla? 


nsaiadiamiiaieereiae 

When he paid a heavy bill at the milliner’s for fall 
bonnets, silks, and laces, he groaned, “‘ There’s a wom- 
an at the bought ’em of this.” 


All of one long, happy hour mamma had been read- 
ing to the little ones, Sunday afternoon, and — to 
them about heaven and the angels, and showing them 
pictures of angels with their snowy wings. Suddenly 
Jack shouted, *‘ Mother, when I’m an angel, I want to 
be a Shanghai.” Shocked silence on the part of the 
family circle, followed by the explanatory clause by 
Jack: “‘ Feathers on my legs, you know.” Mother 
dismissed the little congregation without the usual 


benedigtion. : 


No matter how indulgent a man may be, no matter 
how sweet a disposition he may have, he will feel con- 
siderably put out, if not totally wild, when he discoy- 
ers that his wife has been driving nails in the wall 
with his razor-strop. 


—_—_———— 
DOUBLE MEANING. 


Mary. “ Get out wid ye, Pat! Ye nivver mane the 
half that ye say.” 

Pat. “Sure, then, Mery, I mane the other half 
double ; so it’s all one.” 


os SSE Se 
TO MARY THE HOUSE-MAID. 
(ON MY RETURN FROM TIE SEA-SIDE.) 


The gentleman, Mary, who happened to call 
When I was — by the sea 

Was not, as you tell me he stated, at all 
Well known and belovéd by me; 

His saying he dined with me daily in town 
Was something, at least, of a ‘‘ twist,” 

And the name he presented of—what was it ?—Brown, 
Is not on my visitors’ list. 


And further, though memories often are bad 
(Nor are their easors to blame), 

I can not but think it was odd that he had 
Entirely forgotten my name; 

And you, as I fancy, committed too great 
An error in generalship 

In asking him into the parlor to wait 
Until I returned from the trip. 


He told you, I think, that he'd only run down 
ecause he was greatly im , 

By the glowing accounts that I'd given in town 
Of the beantiful plate I possessed ? 

He suggested your bringing it forth to his view, 
As his love of such trifles was great? 

Oh, Mary, his words were exceedingly true— 
He had an affection for plate. 
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SOME FALL OPENINGS. 

















